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The flag that England’s valour bore 
Mid ocean-blast and battle’s rvar, 
When left the hearse that wailin 


BITBRATURE. 


gaining in rest and repose the power for future exertion, and I canvassed 
every act ef the past, to teach me more of my own heart, and to instruct me 





THE MERCHANTS OF OLD ENGLAND. 
BY THE HON. GEORGE SYDNEY SMYTH, M.P. 


The Land, it boasts its titled hosts—they could not vie with these, 

The Merchants of Oid England, the Seigneurs ot the Seas. 

In the days of Great Eiizabeth, when they sought the Western Main, 
Maugre and spite the Carsars’ might, and the menaces of Spain. 

And the richly freighted argosy, and the good galleon went forth, 

Wich the bales of Leeds or Lincoln, and the broad cloths of the North ; 
And many a veteran mariner woukt speak ’midst glistening eyes, 

Of the gain of some past voyage, and the hazards of emprize ; 

Or in the long-night watches the wondrous tale was told 

Ot isles of fruit and spices, and fields of waving gold. 

And the young and buoyant hearted would ott that tale renew, 

And dream their dearest dream should be, their wildest hope come trée. 
So with brave hearts and dauntless, they sailed for the Unknown ; 

For each he sought his inmostthought, and a secret of his own. 

And reason fair, how wild soe’er had been each young belief— 

O reason fair! had they to dare with Raleigh tor a chief! 

Then, when long years had glided by in those colonies they made, 

The same free spirit which was theirs, in those Plantations stayed. 

As reluge hece and shelter full many an exile found, 

When the Old World grew in dotage, and by Priest and Kings was bound. 
And insome far savannah, where man had never been, 

They came with thoughts as simple as was that savage scene ; 

Or in the ee they kept their solemn tryst, 

When Sacred Word and Hymn were heard, and the equal Jaws of Christ. 
And the young and strong Republic was by these in virtue bred, 

She was cradled in Adventure, she was nursed in good men’s dread. 


shore, 
Droop'd mid the death-gloom drearily. 


Mourn, hapless Hohenlinden, mourn ! 

Thy bard to dust and darkness borne, 

Whose voice can never moe return 
To breathe the hymn of liberty. 


Mourn, mourn for him, Britannia’s isle, 

Whose harpis reft, and mute the while, 

Thatsang * The Baltic’ and ‘ The Nile,’ 
With Nelson’s fame exultingly ! 


Years, years shall roll, and stars may throng 
Around the classic heaven of song, 
But never Fame hear one prolong 

Thy lofty strain of minsvelsy, 


*Tis morn ; the sunlit clouds have thrown 

A solemn grandeur hali their own 

O'er abbey-aisle and sculptured swwne, 
Where England’s dead rest gloriously. 


There, mid the mightiest bards of earth, 

The few that centuries gave to birth, 

All crown’d around with classic worth, 
Our Campbell sleeps eternally. 


Though daikness wrapt the poet’s mould 
Tilltime hath heaven’s decrees unroll’d, 
Still future ages shall behold 








tor my guidance in life after. 

‘You can jand now,’ whenever you please,’ said the skipper to me, as by 
a faint moonlight we moved along the waveless sea, ‘ we can put you ashore 
at any moment here.’ 

I started with as much surprise as though the thought had never occurred 
to me, and without replying, | leaned over the bulwark, and gazed at the faint 
shadows of tall headlands, about three miles distant. 

‘ How do you call that bluff yonder }’ said I, carelessly, 

* Wicklow Head.’ 

‘Wicklow Head! Ireland!’ cried 1, with a thrill of ecstacy my heart had 
never felt for many a day before, * Yes, yes; land me there, now, at once,’ 
said [, as a thousand thoughts came rashing to my mind—and hopes too vague 
for utterance, but palpable enough to cherish. 

With the speed their calling teaches, the crew lowered the boat, and as I 
took my place in the stern, pulled vigorously towards the shore, 

As the swift bark glided along on the shallow sea, | could scarce restrain 
my impatience, from springing out, and rushing on land. Without family, 
or friend— without one to welcome, or to meet me. Still it was hme 
“<a home | ever had. 

he sharp keel grated on the beach, its sound vibrated within my heart— 
I jumped on shore—a few words of parting, and the men backed their oars— 
the boat slipped fast through the water, ‘Ihe cutter, too, got speedily under 
weigh again, and | was alone, Then the full torrent of my feelings found 
their channel, and I burst into tears. Oh! they were not tears of sorrow— 
neither were they the outpourings of excessive joy—they were the utterance 
of a heart loaded with its own unrelieved griefs, which now found sympathy 
on touching the very soil of home. I felt lL was no longer friendless. ‘Ireland, 
my own dear native country, would be to me a place of kindred and family — 
and I fell upon my knees, and blessed it. 

e 








Following a little path which led slantingly up the cliff, I reached the top 
The young and strong Republic that has fill’d the world with fame, The bard of Hope's ascendency. as day was beginning to break, and gained a view of the country. The 
And with great praise and marvel of the Anglo-Saxon name. range of swelling hills,dotted with cottages, and waving with wood—the fields 
- And well she shows her origin in the deeds that she has done, of that emerald green, one sees not in other lands—the hedge-rows, bounding 
y With her Franklin, and her Whitney, and her hero Washington, TOM BURKE OF ‘ OURS.’ the little farms—all so unlike the spreading plains of France, struck me 
4 Then glory to the fathers who had such sons as these, —_ be Alb a with delight—and it was with a rapture of happiness I called the land my 
H The merchants of Old England, the Seigneurs of the Seas! Coutinued fron the Albion of last week. country, | 

e CHAPTER LXXVIII. Directing my steps towards Dublin, I set out at a good pace, but following 

The land, it boasts its titled hosts —they could not vie with these, : ; a path which led near the clifis, in preference to the high road—for | was well 
ut The Merchants of Old England, the Seigueurs of the Seas. 55S LAneene. aware that my appearance and dress woukl expose me to curiosity, and per- 
a {c. the days of the Guelphic Georges when the dream had come again With the crew of the cutter I had little intercourse. They were Jersey men, | haps subject me to more serious annoyance, My first object was to learn 
” or a treasure land, where a daring hand had only to glean and gain. : that hybrid race, neither French nor English, who followed the trade of spies | some news of my brother—for, although the ties of affection had been long 

And ailthat in past times oar anirhiees tod Ph - and smugglers, and were true to nothing save their own interesis, The skip- | since severed between us, those of blood still remained—and { wished to hear 
* Of the gorgeuus Mississippi, and the Southern seas of goll,— er, a coarse, ill featured fellow, in no respect saperior to the others, leisure- ay it ave ar — once hich « For aa miles, | had kept my 
ee Was bow outdone, where the Eastern sun poured its fire in lava streams, mage the pay te aa me on my departure; then, tearing it eet aie at oad a oan: aneainathen Candi ond tahoe hung over the 

: ; iy y the 2ces o q ‘ 

Khas ip eee oe gee pg 8, ar bene schemes ; | © Waar, then, is this said he, taking up a sealed packet, which I now for | # As I followed a little joot-path which conducted to the deer, a fierce terrier 
cl. The wiahbeved pale p 6 hr a pete | Cake ane i the first time perceived was fastened to my knapsack, ‘It seems meant tor | rushed out, as if to attack me but was immediately restrained by the voice 
Now And like the Roman Legend the fate of nations swayed 4 me. Look at the address—* Jacques Cloquette,’ on board the “ Rouge Ga-| of a@ man within, calling, Down, Vicksey—down, you baste'—and the 
yee, With the glory of the latdulee. ud the emarness of the blade. lant;”’ and, so saying, he broke the seal, and bent over the contents, same moment, @ stout middle-aged ian 5 teres at the door. 

A For the Fiat had gone torth and the Orient was to be ‘Ohr cried he, in a voice of triumphant delight, ‘this is a prize worth * Don't be afeared, sir, she’s not wicked—but we're unused to strangers 
lied The slave of a Northern mistress —the Island of the Free. having—the — signal-book ;’ and he held up the little volume which down here. bs ae ; 
a fo Ani of the three Great Races that met in conflict there Paul Dapont ha rescued from the “ Fawa. ‘ . should think eo, friend, from my path, said [, throwing . glance at the 
pet- The fierce Mahratta swordsman, and the Mussuiman Ameer ‘ a a it here ? said I, horror-streck at the loss che poor sailor had peta tiewnen np pases - nesta — and = noe but 
, , bol Bledel ae ‘ oe x = 263 AE sustained, 1 acc d nd ; e country, as lOOKINg oUullor some house 
_ a _ pron bg - serge wege-od pong. ent boen ny ‘Old Martin of the e Star” tells me he stole it from a marine of the Guard, where I might obtain a breakfast.’ 
o-~ And {rom that hour there erew the power “was made by no human hand and that it cost him twenty-four flasks of his best Pomard before the fellow P I here’s a town about three miles down yonder, and a tine inn, I'm tould, 
oth But as erst was given in grace from Heaven toa free and chosen land. and his companions were drank enough to make the theft practicable.’ sir,’ replied he, as he serutinized my appeirance with @ shrewd eye— bat if 
ae For.lo! by a sien that was divi ; here were led once more I remembered at once the eagerness of the landlord for my departure, and | | might make so bould, maybe, you'd as tief not go there —and perhaps you'd 
an The suniiess cad the jes : mgr he out nee > of yore an” the hurried anxiety of his wish that morning might find me miles off on my | take share of what we have here 
pane andone vast miad saneie combined i: Aaviede ks he New. journey, as well as the care he bestowed on strapping my knapsack, and saw y prey —_ I, accepting the hospitable offer, as freely as it was made, 
ril 6 New sadineces Pana Pes gen eee > aha) how all had oceurred. and entering the cabin atonce. 
7. 4 bo ius ation eee are cd whey hers ol ‘I knew most of them already, continued the skipper, ‘but here is one A good-leatured country woma, and some young children, were seated at 
n the 0! Proconsul on Proconsal to cond bis bist dusles : . will serve our turn well now, _ The very thing we wanted, for it saves all de- a table, where a large dish of potatoes and some fresh fish were smoking—a 
ill be Ot counsellors, and heroes whose names Shall live tor aye lay and stoppage. That flag is the signal for admiralty despatches, which | huge jug of milk occupying the middle of the board. The woman blushed 
loom With the Wellesley of Mysore. and the Wellesley of A ssave are often brought by small cratt like ours, when they can’t spare cruisers, | a5 she heard that her husband had invited a gentleman to partake of his 
ute ver Then glory to the merchants who had such chiefs as these, We'll soon rig it out, you'll see, and run dowa channel with all our canvass | humble meal —but the honest fellow cared litle tor the simple fare he offered 
Te merchants of Old England ,the Seigneurs of the Seas. set.’ . with so good a grace, and placed my chair beside his own, with the air of 
\ettere “— ae : He went aft as he spoke, and in a few seconds the cutter’s head was direct- | one who was more anxious for his guest’s comfort, than caring what impres- 
sia The land it boasts j . } sae ith thes ed straight towards the English coast, while, crowding on more sail, she seem- | sion he himself might make upen him 
The Me : can aa ae hoste—they canno ny so be i ed to fly through the water. After some passing words about the season, and the state of the tides—for 
tt er hants of O| { England—the Seigneurs of the Seas, The cheering freshness of the sea-breeze, the sense of danger past, the hope | my host was a fisherman—I turned the conversation on the political condi- 
Pro a re flr aon ee ve bag beter a sway of escape, all combining, raised my spirits and elevated my courage, but] on of the country, avowing frankly that | had been for some years absent, 
ind eb aneeie amt o po mcs Beet retly weg oy nay, through all, I felt grieved beyond measure at the loss of poor Paul Dupont. ; and was ignorant of what had occurred meantime, 
po te One-sixit Of all the earth, and over atithe main, The prize the honest fellow valued next to life itself, if nut above it, taken ('was that same | was thinking, sir,’ said he, replying to the first, and not 
moe adh od Fairy, Freedom marks and blesses her domain. fiom him inthe very moment of his exultation. Besides, I could not help} the Jatter part of my remark. ‘When Il saw your honour’s face, and the 
to Te os eh a inighty empires, that arose, an | rule I, and died, feeling that suspicion must light on me from my sudden disappearance; and beard you wore, I said to myself, you wor a Frenchman’ 
uching Not Cantaee poorer! pony — ayo has ope | = one Se my indignation w as deep, to thi ik how such an imputation would tarnish the ‘You inistook there, then—I am your coontryman—but have passed a good 
y Moa- Her bravest and her bol 1 st bathe Means a op “os “ cw honour of that service I gloried in so much. How far may such calamny many years Mn Fran . J 
While the words : f “ere 149 oat A " . sd ae red — spread {thought I. How inany lips may repeat the tale, and none be able to ! lighting for Boney,’ said he, as his ¢ yes opened wide with surprise to be- 
, every Where are corn fel - wee vs a — ningrersee “mg crag — she Selon aen deny it! Deep as was my regret at the brave Breton’s loss, my anger for its ; bold one actually before him, who might have served under Napoleon. 
< And in each rea i. siiunatoandanie at ey aera me rh bliss consequences was still deeper; and I would willingly have perilled all my é Yes, my good friend —even so—l was in the army of the Emperor.’ 
y after ike madens of Iberia and the feasts fs bari hey ues | hope of reaching England to have been able to restore the book into Paul’s ‘Tare an ages! then, are they coming over here now?’ cried he, almost 
la in thone younger anne, when it. Mark’s fair clay me kaieill gasping in hiv eagerness, 
oron @ Her race of come nae he eae pin a. ee These feelings did not tend to draw me closer in intimacy with the skip er, ‘ No, no,’ replied I gravely; ‘and be thankful, too, for it, for your own 
avil No Lusia in her alanine hour. in those onumnmansial dane. whose pleasure at the acquisition was only heightened by the subtiety of its | and your chil lren’s sakes, that you see nota war raging in the fields and 
Wien Vaseo sailed for Calicut onddtiensinaditin his ae accomplishment, and seemed never so happy as when repeating some frag- cities of your native land. Be assured, whatever wrongs you suffer—I will 
No. Spain vith | . reneaatge he yh atipctlanie ‘it — ment of the landlord 8 letter, and rejoicing at the discomfirure the brave sailor not dispute their existence—for, as I have told you, | am ignorant of the con- 
ee ee With all he; Indies, the while she seemed to fling, must have experienced on discovering his loss. ‘T’o witness the gratification | dition of the country—but whatever they may be, you can pay too dearly for 
t Hope ap ers on the waters, like the oriental king, a coarse nature feels in some unworthy bat successtul action, is the heaviest | their remedy.’ : J 3 arly 
4 I ety an ype eget ye | one ym pare penalty an hon parable {min { can experience, when, unhappily, its possessor ‘ But sure they'd be on our side—woulin’t they 7’ 
Bu nxof thisour 8 Ace. ws oenke line ion hee sient Guana has been in any way accessory to the result. With these reflections I fell off Of course they would ; but think you that they'd fight your battles with- 
See apni, f a Pc wees 6 sh: he soa > in her lor rs nd thrilling to to sleep, and never woke till the bright sun was shining over the white-crested | out their price 1 Do you believe that Frenchmen so love you here, that they 
ed a payer tat ‘Trae might beat elle though te starving Id yy, ts tt beang the waves, Wi 8 strong breze apon her can) would come to shed thelr lod your cause, without tel own prope o 
: e stn ” %e , ee J . 7 , g q . “ 
ku man's weakened arm, and bis wan and worklesshand, “| "As we held on down channel, we pansed sveral ships of war beating up| "They hate the Fngsh, I'm toud, a bad as we do ourseiven’ 
st Helper of the Helpless. and the Saviour of the Free for Spithead; our blue bunting, curiously streaked with white, was a signal ‘ They do ro, and with more of justice for their hate; but that dislike might 
+t Glory to the Mesehamne who shall do such deeds as these whiten all acknowledged, and Ym ventured t» retard. Thus passed the first suffice \o cause @ war—it never would reward it. No, no. | know some- 
* Merchants of Old England—the Seigneur: ot the Seas.” day. As night was falling, we beheld the Needles on our lee, and, with a| thing of the spiritof French conquest—I glory in the bravery and the hervism 
ae ngland—the Seigneurs of the Seas. freshening breeze, held on our course. that accomplish it; but { never wish to see my own country at the mercy of 
—- A second morning broke, and now the sea was covered with the white sails | France. hose soldier would you become, if the Emperor Napoleon landed 
ss enatinas » _ of a magnificent fleet, bound for the West Indies. At least so the skipper here to-morrow? His. Whose uniform would you wear—whose sk 
THE FUNERAL OF CAMPBELL. - ? - - , pper pro- : ™ you mauskec 
nounced it. It was indeed a glorious sight to see the mighty vessels obeying | carry— whose py receive—whose Orders obey? His, and his only. And 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. the signals of the flag-ship, aud shaping their course throug’ the blue water, | how long, think you, would your services be limited to home? What should 
When England’s shore lay wild and dark, as if instinct with life and reason. They were far seaward of us, however; | prevent your being sent away to Egypt, to Poland, or Russia? How mach 
Save the tar beacon’s misty spark, for now we hugged the land, as the skipper was only desirous of an opportn- | favour would an Irish deserier receive from a French court-martial, think 
Like mcurners round the funera! bark, nity to land me unobserved, before he proceeded on his more immediate en- | YoU ’ No, good friend, while you have this warm roof to shelter you, and 
The waves came rolling solemnly, terprise—the smuggling of some hogsheads of brandy on the coasts of Ireland. | hat vroad aon is open for your industry and wil, never wish for foreign aid to 
Lett to my own thoughts, the memories of my past life, 1 dreamed away the | 4*sist you. 
And allthe winds were breathless bow’d hours unconsciously, and, as the time sped on, I knew not of its flight. Seme 1 saw that the poor fellow was discouraged by my words, and gradually led 
With wo tco lasting to be loud, strange sail, seen from afar off, would for an instant arouse my attention ; | him to speak of those evils for whose alleviation he looked to se ‘To 
And lay the Bard within his shroud, but it was a mere momentary effort, and I fell back into my musings, as| my surprise, however, he descanted less on political grievances i Gam 
hen waves were rolling sclemnly. though they had never been interrapted. As I look back upon that voyage | which affect the well-veing of the country socially. It was not the restriction 
Sk now, and think of the dreamy listlessness in which its hours were passed, J | on liberty of which be complained, but of poverty. It was not the severity of 
While slow the fanera} vessel — > can half fancy that certain periods of our lives are destined to sustain the part | @ government, but the absence of encouragement to industry—the neglect of 
Hope knelt, where id her minstre slep, which night performs in our daily existence, and by their monotony contrib- | the poor—which afflicted him. England was no longer the aces The land- 
And o'er that brow of genius wept ule to that renewal of energy and vigour so essential to after times of labour and | lord had taken her place: still, with the pertinacity of ignorance he visited 
The tears of immortality. exertion. It seemed to me as though, the period of exertion bast, | was re-| al! the wrongs on that land, from which originally Le first misfortunes came, 
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aE 
and with perverse ingenuity would endeavuur to trace out every hardship he! s 


suffered as arising trom the ill-will and hatred the Saxon bore him. It was | was now, however, too late to retreat, and I entered the coilee-room. carrying 


easy io perceive that the argumenis he used were not ol his own devising; ri 


they haa been supplied by others, in whose opinion he had confidence; and | table, the looks ot astonishment my appearance excited on each side were | } 


, | 
though valueless and weak in re ality, to him they were all convincing and | 5 
unanswerable—not the lees, perhaps, that they offered that value to seil-love | s 


, | 
would ensue, should national independence be established, formed his code ; | 


. ay -eling w , n i ‘ . : : and “ven 
and however retuted on each pvint, a certain conviction, too deeply laidto be | me. In France such a display o! feeling would Lave been impossible—and | now, when he has made his election, and reposed bis trustin a bumble. by 


distarbed by any opposing force, remained; and in his ‘ Well, well, God | 
knows best, aud maybe we'll have better luck yet,’ you could perceive | d 
that he was inaccessible to any appeal, except [rom the quarter which minis- 


tered to his discontent and disafiection, 


ance no longer existed iowards England, it was replaced by as determined and 





as rancorous hatred—a brooding, 


‘ " . ! 

loug-lingering fever, whic h was es the energies and saps the,strength of a pe@-/ 1 
ple, or in the conflict of a civil war—the prospect was equally ruinous. | 
Sadly pondering on these things, I parted wiih my humble host, and set out | 


equivocally betrayed the same desire of impertinence. 


uited was the great hotel of the city to pretensions as humble as mine. | 
iy knapsack in my hand. As I passed up the room in search of a vacant 


10st palpable evidences that the company considered me an interloper; while | | 


yme contented themselves with a stare of steady surprise, others, jess guard- | such a man severely, quite severely. 
which comes from attributing any evils we endure to causes outsice and inde- | ed in their impertinence, whisper d with and even winked attheir neighbours 
pendent ul ourselves These, confronted with extravagant hopes of what | to altract atiention towarcs me. t 





Offensive as this unquestionably was, it amazed even more than it annoyed | j 


the humblest soldier of the army would not have been so received, had he | at least sincere and disinterested relative; musi you now, vermin and «vy 


eemed fit to enter Bauvillier’s or Very’s. 


‘ 


| Whether burt at this conduct, and consequently more alive to affront from | are times when honest indignation will not be controlled.) must you now 
| any quarter, or that the waiters participated in the sentiments of their beuers, 
One thing was clear to me, from all he said, that if the spirit of open resist- | ] cannot exacily say; but I certainly thought their manner even less un-| tected state, assemble round him from all quarters, as wolves and yuly; 

| 


ue, with his foot, replied— 
‘Is this your luggage, sir | 
Amazement so completely mastered my indignation at this insolence, that 


’ 


This was not long a] and other animals of the feathered tribe assemble round—t wil] 
il-omened dislike had sacceeded, to the tall | mere suspicion on my part, for on inquiring whether I could have a room for] round carrion or a carcass, for Mr. Chuzzlewit is « 
as hostile, and far icss easily subdued How it would end—whether in the | the night, the waiter, touching my koapsack, which lay on the ground beside | round their prey ; their prey ; to rifle and despoil 
| maws, and staining their ofiensive beaks, W ith ev ery description Ol carnivy 
| ous enjoyment ° 


August 10 


* My venerable friend is well?’ cried Mr. Pecksniff. 

* Quite well.’ 

It seemed tv reassure the anxious inquirer. He clasped his hands and 
ooking upward with a pious joy, silently expressed his gratiuade. He’, ud 
ooked round on the assembled group, and shook his head reproachtully Fo. 


‘Oh, vermin" said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘Oh, blood-suckers! Is it not enous 
hat you have « mbittered the existe nee of an individual, wholly Unparalle te 
n the biographical records of amiable pers« ns; but must you how ev~ 








lhere 


ors (I regret to make use of ihese song expressions, mv dear Sir, but 


vermin and swarmers (for I will repeat it,) taking advantage of his un; 
"tes. 


june the coutrary—} 
; gorging their voracic 


is 


As he stopped to fetch his breath, he waved them off, in a solemn manner, 


towaids the capital. If my conversation with ihe Jrishman had taught me|I could make no answer, but by a look. This had its effect, however; and } with his hand. 


somewhat of the state of feeling then current in Ireland, it also conveyed an- lt 
other and very different lesson: it enabled me to take some account of the 
change years had eflected in my own sentiments. As a boy, high-llown, | « 


conquered, 

I had seen the Austrian prisoners and the Russian led captive through the 
streets of Paris—1l had witmessed the great capital of Prussia in its day ot 
mourning atier Jena— and all my idolatry for the General scarce balanced my 
horror of the Emperor, whose vengeance bad smitten two nations thus heavi- 
ly; and I said within my heart—may my countrymen, whatever be their day 
of need, never seek an alliance with despotic France! 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 
A CHARACTER OF “ OLD DUBLIN.” 


it was about nine o'clock of a calm summer evening as I entered Dublin 

nearly the same hour at which, some ten years beture, 1 had approached that 
city—poor, houseless, triendless ; and still was | the same. In that great cap- 
ital of wy country I had not one to welcome me—not one who would rejoice 
at my coming, or feel any interest in my fortnnes, This indeed was loneli- 
ness —utier solitude, Still if there be something which weighs heavily on the 
heart in the isolation of one like me, there is a proportionate sense of inde. 
pendence of his fellow-man, that sustains the courage, and gives energy to 
the will. I felt this as | mixed with the crowds that thronged the sureets, and 
shrunk not from the inquisitive glances which my questionable appearance 
excited as I passed. 

Though considerable changes had taken place in the outskirts of the capi- 
tal since I had seen it last,the leading thoroughlares were just as 1 remem- 
bered them; and as I walked along Dame-street, and one by one each familiar 
object caught my eye, | could almost have fancied the long iaterval since I 
had been there belore likea mere dream. National physiognomy, toe, has a 
strange effect on him who has been long absent from his country, Each face 
you ineet seems well-known. ‘Ihe traits of features, to which the eye was 
once so well accustomed, awake a memory of individuals, and it is some- 
times a most dificult task to distinguish between the acqnaintance and the 
passing siranger. This 1 experienced atevery moment; and at length, as | 
stood gazing on the space betore the Bank, and calling to mind the last scene 
I witnessed there, a tall, strongly-built man brushed close past me, and then 
turning round, fixed a steady and searching look on me. As I returned his 
stare, asudden thought flashed upon me that | had seen the face before, but 
where, how, and when, I could not call to mind; and thus we stood silently 
confrowing each other for some minutes. 

‘| see you are astranger here, sir,’ said he, touching his hat courteously— 
‘can | be of service to you with any information as ‘o the city ?’ 

‘| was curious to know, sir,’ said J, still more puzzled by the voice than I 
had even been by the features of the stranger, ‘it Miley’s hotel, which was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, exists still.’ 

‘It does, sir, but it has changed proprietors several times since you 
knew it,’ replied he significanily. {The house is yonder, where you see that 
large lamp. | perceive, sir, | was mistaken in supposing you a toreigner.— 
I wish you good evening ;’ and again saluting me, he resumed his way. 

As I crossed the street towards the hotel, lL remarked that he turned as 
if to watch me, and became more than ever embarrassed as to who he 
might be. 

The doorway of the hotel was crowded with loungers and idlers of every 
class, trom the loitering man about town, ts the ragged newsvender—between 
whom, whatever disparity of condition existed, atone of the most free-and- 
easy conversation prevailed, the newsman interpolating amid the loud 
announcements of the lulest intelligence, the reply to the observation beside 
him, 

One figure was conspicuous in the group. He was a short, dwarfish erea- 
ture, With an enormous head, covered with a fell of black hair, falling in 
masses down his back and on his shoulders, A pair of fierce, fiery black eyes 
glared beneath his heavy brows; and a large, thick-Lipped mouth moved with 
all the glib eloquence of his class and calling. Feartully distorted legs and 
club feet gave to his gait a rolling motion, which added to the singularity ot 
his whole appearance. 

Terry Regan was then at the head of his walk in Dublin, and to his capa- 
cious lungs and voluble tongue were committed the announcement of those 








great events which from time to time were given to the Irish public through | 


the columns of the ‘ Correspondent,’ and the ‘ Dublin Journal. 

Isoon found myself in the crowd around this celebrated character, who 
was, as usual, extolling the great value of that night’s paper, by certain briet 
suggestions regaiding its contents— 

‘ Here’s the whole, full, and trae account—bad luck tothe less—of the great 
and sanguinary batile between Boney and the Roosians, with all the partick- 
lars about the killed, wounded, and missing, with what Boney said when it 
was over. 

* What was that, Terry ?’ 

‘ Hould yer peace, ye spalpeen, Is it to the likes of yez I'd be telling cabi- 
net sacrets? Here, yer honour—“ Faikner,” is it, or “ The Saunders ;” with 


the report of Mr. O’'Gorman’s grand speech in Ennis, on the Catholic claims? | 


There's, yer sowl, there’s fippence-woith any day av the week. More be tok- 
en, the letter from Jemmy O'Brien to his wife, wid an elegant epic poem, 
called “ The Guager.” Bloody news, gentlemen, bloody news. Won't yez 
sport a tester fora sight of a rale battle, and tin thousand kilt—with “ The 
hole Duty of an Informer, in two easy lessous.” The price of stocks and 
shares—ay, Mr. O'Hara, and what boroughs is bringing in the market.’ 

This last sally was directed towards a large red-faced man, who good-hu- 
mouredly joined ir the laugh against himselt. 

‘And who's this, boys?’ cried the fellow, turning suddenly his piercing 
= on me, as [ endeavoured, step by step, to reach the door of the hotel.— 
‘ Hurroo! Look at his beard, acushla. On my conscience, [ wouldn't won- 
der if it was General Hoche himself. Tis late yer come, sir,’ said he, address- 
ing me directly, ‘there’s no fun here now atal!, barrin’ what Beresford has in 
the riding-heuse, 

‘Get away, you ruflian,’ said a well-dressed and respectable-looking man, 
somewhat past the middle of life. ‘ How dare you permit your tongue to 
take liberties with a stranger?) Allow me to make room for you, sir,’ con. 
tinued he, as he politely made an opening in the crowd, and suffered me to 
enter the house, 

‘Ah, counsellor dear, don’t be cross,’ whined out the newsvender. ‘Sure 
isn’t it wid the bad tongue we both make our bread. And here,’ vociferated 
he once more—‘and here ye have the grand dinner at the Lord Mayor's, wid 
all the speeches and toasts—wid the glorious, pious, and immortial memory 
of King W illiam, who delivered us from popery—(by pitched caps)—from 
slavery—(by whipping)—from brass money—(by bad ha’pence)—and from 
wooden shoes—(by bare feet). Haven't we reason to bless his ——? 
the heavens be his bed! ‘Tis like Molly Crownahon’s husband he was.’ 

‘How was that, Terry? asked a gentleman near. 

‘Take a “ Saunders,” yer honour, and L’ll tell you.” 

‘Here, then, here's fippeace ; and now for the explanation.’ 


* Molly Crownahon, yer honour, was, like us poor craytures, always grate- 
ful and contented wid the Lord’s goodness to us, even in taking away our 
chiet comfort and blessing—the darling up there on the horse!—Ah, ‘tis an 
elegant state ye have, without stirrups!—And she went one day to say a 
handtul Ol prayers over his grave—the husband’s, ye mind—and sure if she 
did, when she went down on the gtass, she sprung up again as quick as she 


went down, for the nettles was all over the place entirely. ‘ Bad scran to ye 
Peter,’ says she, as she rubbed her legs—‘ Bad scran to ye—living or dead 
there was always a sting in ye. 
As the latier part of this speech was addressed in a tone of apostrophe tc 
the statue of King William, it was receive! by the assembled cr od 
a roar of laughter. 
By this time I had entered the house, and *only bethought me how litt! 


with | then with open arms came darting in. 
Old Martin merely looked at him : but Mr. Pecksnitf started back as if he | and justified me in my scheme, 


he fellow, without further delay, bustied off to make the inquiry. 


He returned ina few minutes with a civil message, that I could be ac-| Jeave him,I say! Begone! Abscond! You had better be off! 
-ommodated, and having placed before me the simple meal I ordered, re-} over the face of the earth, young Sirs, like vagabonds as you are, and 
vague, and unsettle ideas of national liberty and independence had made me | tired. As I sat over my supper, | could not help feeling that, unless memory 
look ‘o France as the emancipaior of Europe. As a man, I knew that the Just | played me false, the company were little like the former frequenters of this 
of conquest had extinguished the love of freedom in Frenchmen: that they | house. | remembered it of old, when Bubbleton and his brother. officers came 
who trusted to her did bat exchange the dominion of their old masters for the | there, and wher the rooms were thronged with membeis of both houses of 
tyranny of a newone; while such as boldly stepped forward in defence of | parliament—when peers and gentlemen of the first families were grouped 
their liberties, found that there was neither mercy nor compassion for the | about the windows and the fire-places, and the highest names of the land 


were heard ip the din cf recognition—handsome equipages and Jed horses 
stood before the doors; but now, the ragged mob without was scarce a less 
worthy successor to the brilliant display than were the company Within to 
the former visitants. A tone of pretentious impertinence, an air of swagger 
and mock defiance, the most oppesite to the polished urbanity which once 
prevailed,was now conspicnous; and in their loud speech and violent gesticu 

lation, it was easy to mark how they had degenerated from that high stand- 
ard which made the Irish gentleman of this day the most polished man of 
Europe. 

If, in appearance and manner, they fell far short of those my memory re- 
catled, their conversation more marked/'y still displayed the long interval be- 
tween them. 

Here of old were retailed the latest news of the debate--the last brilliant thing 
ot Grattan, or the last biting retort of Flood—here came hot from debate the 
great champions of either party, to relax and recruit for fresh eflorts, and in 
the groups that gathered around them, yon might learn, how great genius can 
diffuse its influence and scatter intelligence around it, as the Nile waters 
spread plenty and abundance wherever they flow. High and noble senti- 
menis, holy aspirations and eloquent thoughts, made an atmosphere, to breathe 
which, was to feel an altered nature. But now, a vapid mixture of conceit 
and slang had usurped the place of these, anda tone of vulgar self-sufliciency, 
unhappily too much in keeping with the externals of those who displayed it: 
the miserable contentions of different factions had replaced the bolder strife 
of opposite parties, and provincialism had put its stamp on everything. ‘lhe 
nation, too, if | mighttrust my ears with what fell around me, had lost all 
memory of its once great names, and new candidates for popular favour 
figured in their places. 

Such were some of the changes I could mark, evenas I sat. But my at- 
tention was speedily drawn from them by a circumstance more nearly coh- | 
cerning myselt. ‘This was the appearance in the cofiee-room of the gentle- 
man who first addressed me in the street. 

As he passed round the room, followed by a person whose inferiority was 
evident, he was recognized by most of those present, many ot whom shook 
him warmly by the hand, and pressed him to join their parties; but this he 
declined, as he continued to walk slowly on, scrutinizing each face ashe wen!. 
At last 1 saw his eyes turn towards me. It was scarcely a glance, so rapid 
was it, and so quickly were his looks directed to a different quarter; but 1 
could mark taat he whispered something to the person who followed, and then, 
afier carelessly turning over a newspaper on the table, sauntered from the 
room. As he did so, the shough head of the dwarfnewsvender peeped in, and 
the great black eyes took a survey of the coffee-ruom, till finaily they settled 
on me, 

‘Ah !’cried the fellow, with a strange blending of irony and and compas- 
sion in his voice, ‘ be gorra, I knew how it would be—the Major hasye.’ At 
this a general laugh broke out from all present, and every eye was fixed on 
me. Meanwhile, the follower had taken his place nearly opposite me at 
the table, and was busily engaged examining a paper which he had taken from 
his pocket. 

‘ May | ask, sir, if your name be Burke ?’ said he, in a low voice, across 
the table. 

I started in amazement to hear my name pronounced where I believ- 
ed myself so completely a strauger—and, in my astonishment, forgot to 
answer. 

‘1 was asking, sir——’ repeated he, 

‘Yes, you are quite correct, ’ interrupted [, ‘ that ismy name. May I beg 
to know, in return, for what purpose you make the inquiry " 

* Thomas Burke, sir '’ continued he, inattentive to my observation, and ap- 
parently about to write the name on the paper before him, 

I nodded, and he wrote down the words. 

‘That saves a deal of trouble to all of us, sir,’ said he, as he finished 
writing. * This isa warrant for your arrest, but the Major is quite satisiied, 
if you can give bail for your appearance.’ 

‘Arrest |’ repeated I, ‘on what charge am I arrested 2’ 

‘You'll hear in the morning, [ suppose,’ said he, quietly. ‘* What 
shall we say about the bail—have you any acquaintance, or friend, in 
town 7’ 

* Neither—I am a perfect stranger here—but if you are authorised to 
arrest me, | here surrender myself at once.’ By this time, several per- 
sons of the coffee-room had approached the table—and, among the rest, 
the gentleman who so politely made way for me in the crowd, to reach 
the door. 

* What is it, Roche!’ said he, addressing the man at the table— a war- 
rant !’ 

‘Yes, sir; forths gentleman here—but we can take bail, if he has it.’ 

‘1 have told you, already, that I am a stranger—and know no one here.’ 

The gentleman threw his eyes over the warrant—and then looking me stead- 
ily in the face—muttered, :n a whisper, to the officer—‘ Why, he must have 
been a boy--a mere child, at the time’ 

‘Very true, sir. But the Major says it must be dune. Maybe you'd bail 
him yourself.’ These words were added in a tune of half irony—as the feiJow 
gave a sly look beneath his eyelashes. 

* [tell you again,’ eaid I, impatient at the whole scene, ‘ I am quite ready to 
accompany you.’ 

* Is this your uame, sir 1’ said the strange gentleman, addressing me, as he 
pointed to the warrant. 

* Yes,’ mterposed the officer, ‘there's no doubt about that—he gave it 
himself.’ 

‘Come, come, then, Roclie,’ said he, cajolingly, ‘ these are not times 
for undue stric'ness. Let the gentleman remain where he is to-night, and 
to-morrow he will attend you. You can remain here, if you like, with him.’ 

‘If you say so, I suppose we may do it,’ replied the officer, as he folded up 
the paper, and arose from the table. 

‘Yes, yes—that's the proper course ; and now,’ said he, addressing me, ‘ will 
you permit me to join you, while I finish this bottle of claret 1’ 

I could have no objection to so pleasant a proposal—and thus, for the time 
at least, ended this disagreeable affair. 

Tobe Continued. 

















MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 


Continued from the Albion of last week. 


Ay, The old man received Mary no less tenderly than he had received Tom 


Pinch’s sister. A look of friendly recognition passed between himself and 
Mrs. Lupin, which implied the exisience of a perfect understanding be- 
tween them. It engendered no astonishment in Mr. Tapley ; for, as he af- 
terwards observed, he had retired from the business and sold off the stock. 

Not the least curious feature in this assemblage was, that everybody pre- 
sent was so much surprised and embarrassed by the sight of everybody else, 
that nobody ventured io speak. Mr. Chuzzlewit alone broke silence. ~ 

* Set the door open, Mark "’ he said ; ‘ and come here.’ 

Mark obeved 

The last appointed fooistep sounded now upon the stairs. They all 
»| Knew, Jt was Mr. Pecksniff’s; and Mr. Pecksniff was in a hurry too, for 


twice or thrice. 


5S? 





had received the charge of an electric battery 


ow ) . , : : Lames . i ya be 
) Where is my venerable triend " he cried, upon the upper landing; and] it; and you met it; and turning in an instant on the hand j 


‘ Horde of unnatural plunderers and roubers!’ he continued ; ‘ Leave hit | 


Wander 
ade . do no: 
presume to remain in a spot which is hallowed by the gray hairs of the pa. 
triarchal gentlemen to wlose tottering limbs I have the honour to act as a 

unworthy, but I hope an unassuming, prop and staff. And you, my tende- 
Sir,’ said Mr. Pecksnifl, addressing himsell in a tone of gentle remonstranee 
to the old man, ‘how could you ever leave me, though even tor this shor 
period! You have absented yourself, 1 do not doubt, upon some act of king. 
ness to me; bless you for it: but you must not do it; you must not be 

venturesome, I should really be angry with vou il | could, my friend? 

He advanced with outstretched arins to take the old man’s hand. But } 
had not seen how the hand clasped and clutched the stick within its grac,, 
Ashe came smiling on, and got within his reach, old Martin, wiih hi 
burning indignation crowded into one vehement burst, and flashing oy; 
every line and wrinkle in his face, rose up, and struck him down upon 
ground. 

Withsuch a well-directed nervous blow, that down he went, as heayijy 
and true as if the charge ot a Life-Guardsman had tumbled him ovt of 5 
saddle. And whether he was stunned by the shock, or only confused by the 
wonder and novelty of this warm reception, he did not offer to get up again 
but lay there, looking about him, with a discontented meekness in his face s, 
enormously ridiculous, that neither Mark ‘tapley nor John Westlock coy); 
repress a smile, though both were actively interposing to prevent a repetitio: 
of the blow ; which the old man’s gleaming eyes and vigorous attitude seen. 
ed to render one of the most probable events in the world. 

‘ Drag him away ! Take him out of my reach!’ said Martin. ‘Or Jean, 
he!p it.” The strong restraint | have put upon my hands has been enoug) ; 
palsy them. I am not master of mysel!, while he is within their range. 
Drag him away "’ 

Seeing that he still did not rise, Mr. Tapley, without any comprpmix 
about it, actually did drag him away, and stick bim upon the floor, with bis 
back against the opposite wall. 

‘ Hear me, rascal!’ said Mr. Chuzzlewit. ‘I have summoned you here 
to witness your own work. I have summoned you here to witness it, be. 
cause I know it will be gall and wormwood to you! I have summone; 
you here to witness it, because I know the sight of everybody here mus 
be a dagger in your mean false heart ! What! do you know meas | am: 
last!’ 

Mr. Pecksniff had cause tc stare at him, for the triumph in his face an 
speech and figure was a sight to stare at. } 

* Look there!’ said the old man, pointing at him, and appealing to there 
‘Look there! And then—Come hither, my dear Martin—look here! here 
here!’ At every earnest repetition of the word he pressed his grandson clos: 
to his breast. 

‘ The passion I felt, Martin, when [ dared not do this,’ he said, ‘ was 
the blow [struck just now. Why did we ever part! How could wee 
vart! How could you ever fly from me to him!’ 

Martin was about to answer, but he stopped him and went on. 

‘The fault was mine no less than yours. Mark has toid me so to-day,a 
I have known it long; though not so long as 1 might havedone. Mary,m 
love, come here.’ 

As she trembled and was very pale, he sat her in his own chair, and sioo! 
beside it with her hand inhis; and Martin standing by him. 

‘ The curse of our house,’ said the old man, looking kindly down upon ber 
‘ has been the love of self; has ever been the love of self. How olten have 
I said so, when I never knew that i had wrought it upon others ! 

He drew one hand through Martin’s arm, and standing so, between them 
proceeded thus: ‘ 

‘You all know how I bred this orphan up, to tend me. None of you can 
know by what degrees I have come to regard her as a daughier ; for she has 
won upon me, by her self-forgetfulness, her tenderness, her patience, all (he 
goodness of her nature, when Heaven is her witness that I took but lite 
pains todraw it forth. It blossomed without cultivation, and it ripened witi- 
outheat. 1 cannot find it in my heart to say that I am sorry for it now, abe 
yonder fellow might be holding up his head.’ 
Mr. Pecksnifi put his hand into his waistcoat, and slightly shook We 
part of him to which allusion had been made: as if to signify that it wa 
still uppermost. 

‘ There is a kind of selfishness,’ said Martin: ‘I have learned it in my o¥! 
experience of my own breast : which is constantly upon the wateh for st 
fishness in others; and holding others at a distance by suspicions ané 
trusts, wonders why they don’t approach, and don’t coniide, and calls 
selfishness in them. Thus I once doubted those about me—not without ra 
son in the beginning—and thus 1 once doubted you, Mariin.’ 

* Not without reason,’ Martin answered ; ‘ either.’ 

‘ Listen, hypocrite ! Listen, smooth-tongued, servile, crawling knave 
Martin. ‘Listen, you shallow dog. What! When was seeking bm 
you had already spread your nets; you were already fishing for him, we! 
ye ? When I lay ill in this good woman’s house, and your meek spirit pleas 
ed for my grandson, you had already caught him, had ye? Counting on” 
restoration ot the love you knew [bore him, you designed nim ior om 
your two daughters, did ye? Or failing that, you traded nim as a spect 
tion which at any rate should blind me with the lustre of your charily,* 
founda claim upon me! Why, even then I knew you, and I told you * 
Did I tell you that I knew you, even then? oo 

‘1am not angry, Sir,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, softly. ‘ I can beara greats 
trom you. I willnever contradict you, Mr. Chuzziewit.’ ; 

‘Observe!’ said Martin, looking round. ‘I put myself in thatman’s bane 
on terms as mean and base, and as degrading to himself as | could rende: 
them in words. I stated them at length to him, berore his own children, #7" 
ble by syllable, as coarsely as I could, and with as much offence, apelin 
as plain an exposition of my contempt, as words—not looks and "hae | 
merely—could convey. If I had only called the angry blood into his 1 a 
would have wavered in my purpose. If had only stung him into being 2 m@ 
for a minute | would have abandoned it. If he had offered me one Wor” 
remonstrance, in favour of the grandson whom he supposed I had di — 
ited; if he had pleaded with me, though never so fainily, again ae 
to him to abandon him to misery and cast him from his house; 7s - 
could have borne with him for ever afterwards. But not a word, — oo a 
Pandering to the worst of human passions was the office of his natu 
faithfully he did his work !’ Choz 

‘1 am not angry,’ observed Mr. Pecksniff. ‘1 am hurt, Mr. — 
wounded in my feelings: but I am not angry, my good Sir. 

Mr. Chuzzlewit resumed. F she end; 4 

‘Once resolved to try him, I was resolute to pursue the trial to * ie - ad 
while I was bent on tathoming the depth of his duplicity, 1 m4 ste for 3 
compact with myself that I would give him credit on the other 5 
latent spark of goodness, honour, torbearance—any virtue—that 
mer in him. From first to last, there has been no such thing. 
He cannot say I have not given him opportunity. He cane” 
ever led him on. He cannot say I have not lett him freely ‘0 “~~ hi 
things ; or that I have not been a passive instrument in his gy 
might have used for good as easily as evil, Or if he cam, he 
that’s his nature too.’ 


m not am 
‘Mr. Chuzzlewit, interrupted Pecksniff, shedding tears. ‘ ore, al 
Sir. I cannot be angry with you. Bat did you never, my ty estrad 
adesire thatthe unnatural young man who by his wicked art time & 
your good opinion from me, for the time being: only for te ° se 
that yourgrandson, Mr. Chuzzlewit, should be dismissed my OO * 
lect yourself, my Christian friend.’ 
‘L have said so, have I not ? retorted the old man sternly. | 
how far your specious hypocrisy had deceived him, knave ; ane 
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abject bow. If he had been complimented on his practice of the Joftiest vir- | 
tues, he never could have bowed as he bowed then. 


‘The wretched man who has been murdered,’ Mr, Chuzzlewit went on to 


say ; ‘then passing by he name of —-~’ 


-Tigg,’ suggested Mari. 
‘Of Tigg; brought begging messages to me on behalf of a friend of his 
and an uaworthy relative of mine; and finding him a man well enough 
suited t© my purpose, | employed him to glean some news of you, Martin, ! 
forme. [t was from him ! Jearned tna: you had taken up your abode with 


yonder fellow. li was he, who meeunug you here, in iown, one eveniag 


—you know where 

‘At the pawnbroker’s shop,’ said Martin, 

‘Yes; walched you to your lodging, andenabled me to send you a bank 
note.’ 

‘Llite thought,’said Martin, greatly moved, ‘that it had come from you. 
[litte thought that you were mterested ia my tate. . If I had ——’ 

‘Lt yoo had,’ returned the old man sorrowiully, ‘yor would have shown 
less knowledge of me as I seemed to be, and as I really was. 1 hoped iv 
bring you back, Martin, penitent and humbled. I hoped to distress you into 
coming back tome. Much as I loved you, 1 had that to acknowledge which 
{ could not reconcile it to myself to avow, then, unless you made submissivn 
w me, first. Thus it was | lost you. It I have had, indirectly, any act 
part inthe fate of that unhappy man, by putting means, however small, 
within his reach ; Heavea forgive me! I might have known, perhaps, that 
he would misuse money; that it was ill bestowed upon him ; and that sown 
by his hands, it could engender mischief only. But I never thought of him 
at that time, as having the disposition or ability to be a serious impostor, or 
ouerwise than &s a thoughtless, idie-humouved, dissipated spendtirilt, sin- 
ning More against himseli than others, and frequenting low haunts and in- 
dalging Vicious tastes, to his ownruin only.’ 

‘Beggin’ your pardon, Sir,’ said Mr. Tapley, who had Mrs. Lupin on his | 
arm by this time quite ag-eeably ; ‘if I may make so bold as say so, my 
opinion 4s, as you Was quite correct, and that he turned out perfzey natral 
forall that. There’s a surprisin’ number of men, Sir, who as long as they've 
ouly got their own shoes and stockings to depend upon, wil! walk down-hill, 
along the gutters quiet enough, and by themselves, and not do much harm.— 
Bat set any on ’em up with a coach and horses, Sir; and it’s wonderful what 
a knowledge of drivin’ he'll show, and how he’ll fill his wehicle with passen- 
gers, and start on in the middie ot the road, neck or nothing, to the Devil !— 
Bless your heart, Sir, there’s ever so many Tiggs apassing this here Temple- 
gateany hour in the day, who oaly want 4 chance, totarn out tull-plown Mon- | 
iagues every one!’ 

‘Your ignorance, as you call it, Mark,’ said Mr, Chuzzlewit, ‘is wiser than 
me men's enlighienment, and mine among them, You are right: not for 
2 first ime to-day. Now hear ime out, my dears. And hear me, you, who, 
{what f have been told be accurately stated, are bankrupt in pocket no less 
wan in good name! And when youhave heard me, leave this place and | 
poison my sight no more !’ 

Mr. Pecksnifl laid his hand upon his breast, and bowed again. 

‘The penance | have done in his house, said Mr, Chuzzlewit, ‘has car- 
ried this reflection with it constantly, above all others. Thatif it had pleased 
Heaven, to visit such infirmity on my old age as really had reduced me to 
the state in which I feigned to be, | should have brought its misery upon my- 
self. Oh you, whose wealth, like mine, has been a continual sourc2 of un- 
happiness, leading you to distrust the nearest and dearest, and to dig yourself | 
a living grave of suspicion and reserve ; take heed that, having cast off all 
whom you might have bound to you, and tenderly, you do not become in your 
decay the instrument of such a man as this, and waken in another world to 
ine Knowledge of such wrong, as would embitter heaven itsell, if wrong 
or you could ever reach it!’ v7 

ind then he told them how he had sometimes thought, in the beginning, 
that love might grow up between Mary and Martin; and how he had pleased 
his fancy with the picture of observing it when it was new, and taking them 
to task, apart, in counterfeit doubt, and then confessing to them that it had 
been an object dear to his heart; and by hissympathy with them, and gener- 
ous provision for their young tortunes, establishing a claim on their affection 
and regard which nothing should wither, and which should surround his old 
age with means of happiness. How in the first dawn of this design, and 
when the pleasure of such a scheme for the happiness of others was new and 
indistinet within him, Martin had come to tel! him that he had already chosen 
tor himself; knowing that he, the old man, had some faint project on that head, 
bat ignorant whom it concerned. How it was little comlort to him to know 
that Martin had chosen Her, because the grace of his design was lost, and 
bn cause finding that she had retarned his love, he tortured himself with the 
reflection that they, so young, to whom he had been so kind a benefactor, 
were already like the world, and bent on their own selfish, stealthy ends.— 
How in the bitterness of this impression, and of his past experience, he had 
reproached Martin so harshly, (torgetting that he had never invited his confi- 
cence on such a point, and coutounding what he had meant to do with what 
he had done,) that high words sprung up between them, and they separated in 
wrath. How he loved him still,and hoped he would return. How on the 

tof his illness at the Dragon, he had secretly written tenderly ot him, 
{ made him his heir, and sanctioned his marriage with Mary ; and how, 
er his interview with: Pecksniff, he had distrusted him again, and burnt the 
Paper to ashes, and ‘aid down in his bed distracted by suspicions. doubts, and 
regrets, 
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; And then he told them how, resolved to prove this Pecksniff, and to prove 
te constancy and truth of Mary (to himself, no less than Martin,) he had con- 
ceived and entered on his plan; and bow, beneath her gentleness and patience, 
he hd softened more and more; still more and more beneath the goodness 
and simplicity, the honour, and the manly faith of fom. And when he spoke 
of Tom, he said, God bless him! and the tears were in his eyes ; for he said 











Tom, inistrusted and disliked by him at first, had come lke summer rain upon 
bisheart: and had disposed it to believe in better things. And Martin took | 
hin by the hand, and Mary too, and John, his old friend, stoutly too; and 
Mark, and Mrs. Lupio, and his sister, little Ruth. And peace of mind, deep, | 
tranquil peace of mind, was mn Tor's heart. | 
The old man then related how nobly Mr. Pecksniff had performed the duty | 
4which he stood indebted to society, in the matter of Tom's dismissal ; and | 
tow, having often heard disparagement of Mr Westlock, from Pecksniffian 
Ps, and knowing him to be a friend to Tom, he bad used, through bis confi- 
_ al agent and solicitor, that little ertifice which had kept him in readiness 
receive his unknown friend in London. And he called on Mr. Pecksniff (by 
“ae naine of Scoundrel.) to remember that there again he had not trapped him 
do evil, but that he had done it of his own free will and agency ; nay, that 
he had cautioned him against it And once again he called on Mr. Pecksniff 
\*¥ the name of Hangdog), to rememben, that when Martin, coming home at 
an altered man, had sued for the forgiveness which awaited him, he, 
Pecksniff, had rejected him in language of his own, and had remorselessly 
“epped in between him and the least touch of tenderness. ‘ For which,’ said 
wold man, * if the bending of my finger wouls remove a halter from your 
. I wouldn't bend it!” 
fertin,’ he added, * your rival has not been a dangerous one, but Mrs Lu- 
er 1as played duenna for some weeks ; not so much to watch yoar love 
tothe a her lover. For that Ghoule —his fertility in finding names for Mr 
be “ Was astonishing—‘ wou d have crawled into ber daily walks other- 
. vend polluted the freshau. What's this? Her hand is trembling strange- 
., ee if you can hold it’ 
wat = Ifhe clasped it halfas tightly as he did her waist.—— Well, 
oat’s dangerous. 
ik it was good in him, that even then, in his high fortane and happiness, 
“her lips nearly printed on his own, and her proud young beauty in his 
“embrace, he had a hand still left to stretch out to Tom Pinch. 
_ Tom! Dear Tom! I saw you, accidentally, coming here. Forgive 
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pia here, } 


_ Forgive!” cried Tom ‘I'll never forgive you as long as I live, Martin, if 
_**y another syllable adout it. Joy to youboih! Joy, my dear fellow, fifty 
“sand times,” 
“%: There is not a blessing on earth that Tom did not wish them. There 
terug ns on earth that Tom would not have bestowed upon them, if 

could. 
™ | beg your pardon, Sir,’ said Mr. Tapley, stepping forward; ‘but you was 
; pent just now, a Jady of the name of Lupin, Sir.’ 

as,’ returned old Martin. 

_1€s, Ser. Is a pretty name, Sir!’ 

A Very good name,’ said Martin 


wie + eran a'most a pity to change such aname into Tapiey. Don't it, Sir?’ 
“Mark. 

hat depends upon the lady. What is Aer opinion 1” 

tv, 2 Sut,’ said Mr. Tapley, retiring, with a bow, toward the buxom host- 


\ 
.' ~©t Opinion is, as the name ain’t a change for the better, but the indiwid- 


‘lm ° 

. oe be, aid, therefore, if nobody ain't acquainted with no jest cause ar 

‘iy on et cetrer, the Blue Dragon wiil be coawerted into the Jolly Tap- 
~» “82 of my own inweution, Sir. Wery new, conwivial, and expres- 
T 


"" ian of these proceedings were so agrecable to Mr. Pecksniff, that he 

. . His eyes fixed upon the floor and bis hands clasping one another al- 
aly did 1 J! 8 host of penal sentences were being passed upon him. Not 
Wended s figure appear to have shrunk, bu: his discomfiture seeemed to have 





“sel even to hie dress. His clothes seemed to have grown shab- 


bier, his linen to have turned yellow, his hair to have become !enk and frowey ; j 
his very boots looked villanous aud dim, as if their gloss had departed w:th his 
own. 

Peeling, rather than seeing, that the old man now pointed to the door, he} 
raised his eyes, picked up his nat, and thus addressed hirn | 

‘Mr. Couzziewit, Sir! you have partaken of my hospuality. } 

* And paid for ut,’ be observed 

‘Teank you That savours,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, taking out his pocket- 
handkerchief, * of your old familiar frankness. You have paid fora. I was 
about to makethe remark. You have deceived me, Sir. Thank you agam 
Tam glad of t, To see you in possession of your health and faculties on any 
terms, is, it inself, a sulfictent recompense. To have been deceived, implies 
atrustiog nature. Mine is a trusting nature. J am thankful for it. 1 would 


| Father have @ trusting nature, do ycu know, Su, than a doubting one! 


Here Mr. Pecksnitf, with a sad smile, bowed, and wiped his eyes. 


whom I have wo? been deceived. I have torgiven those persons on the Spo. 


Paat was my duty : and, of coarse, Lhavedone it Whether in was worthy 


| of you to partake ot my hospitality, aad act the part you did act it my house ; 


that, Sir, is a question | leave to your own conscience. And your conscience 
does not acquit you. No, Sir, no!’ 

Pronouncing these last words in a slow and solemn voice, Mr. Pecksnifi 
Was not so absolutely lost in his own fervour as to be unmindlul ofthe ex- 
pediency of getting a little nearer to the door. 

*f have been struck this day,’ said Mr. Pecksniff,‘ witha walking-stick, 
which I have every reason to believe has knovs upon it: on that delicate and | 
exquisite portion ofthe human anatomy, the brain. Several blows have been 
inflicted, Sir, without a walkxing-stick, upon that tenderer portion of my frame ; | 


| 
; 
* ‘There is hardly any person present, Mr. Chuzzlewit,’ said Pecksnifi,‘ by | 
' 
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* We will ell dine here together,’ he said ; ‘and as you and Mary have 
enovgh to talk of, Martin, you s all keep house for us until the alieroeon, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Tapley. I must see your lodgings m the mosnwhile, 
Tom.’ 

Tom was quite delighted “So was Ruth. She woald go with them 

Thank you, my love,’ said Mr. Chozziewn. * But I am afraid | most 
take fom a lithe out of the way, on business Suppose you ge oa first, 
mv dear!’ 


Pretty lithe Rath was equally delighted to do that 


* But not alone,’ said Maria, ‘ not alone. Mi. Westlock, I dare say, will 
escort you,’ 
Why, of course he woald : what else bad Mr. Weecdock in hie mind How 


dull these old men ar 
* You are sure you have bo engagement The persisted 
Engagement! As if he could have any engagement ' 
So they went off arm ia arm. When Tom and Mr, Coozzlewnt went of arm 
in arm a few minutes after them, the later was stileouling > andreally, fora 
geatieman of his habs, in racher a knowing manner. 


7 he coniinused 





ON THE STATE OF THE PERUVIAN EMPIRE PRE- 
VIOUS TO THE ARRIVAL OF THE SPANIARDS. 


i 
| 
i 
RY GENERAL W. MILLER, HER MAJESTY 8 OCONSUL-GENERAL IN THE PaciPic, 


(Coadlud dy 
It is clear that the well-being of the people was sought by the Incas, and 


my heart. You have mentioned, Sir, my being bankrupt in my purse, Ye i averred that their conquests were undertaken for the spread of civilisa. 


. . . . 4 
Sir, lam. By an unfortunate specalation, combined with treachery, } find 


tion, which in reality did attend their steps, ‘The heir-apparent, on arriving 


myselt reduced to poverty; at a time, Sir, when the child of my bosom is | &t manhood, usually made the tour of the realm, On his accession, also, it 


widowed and affliction and disgrace are in my family.’ 

Here Mr. Pecksniff wiped his eyes again, and gave himself two or ihree 
little knocks upon the breast, as it he were answering two or three other little 
koocks from within given by the tinkling hammer of his own conscience, to 
express, ‘ Cheer up, my boy !’ 

‘1 know the human mind, although I trast it. Thatis my weakness. Do 
I not know, Sir ;’ here he became exceedingly plaintive, and was observed to 
glance towards Tom Pinch ; ‘ that my mistortunes bring this treatment on 
me? Do [ not know, Sir, bat that for them I never should have heard what I 
have heard to-day? DoT not know, that in the silence and solitude of night, 
a little voice wilt whisper in your ear, Mr. Chuzzlewit, ‘This was not well. 
This was not well, Sir!’ ‘Think of this, Sir (if you will have the goodness), 
remote from the impulses of passion, and apart from the specialties, if Imay 
use that strong remark, of prejudice. And if you ever contemplate the silen 
tomb,Sir, which you will excuse me for entertaining some doubt of your doing, 


| after the conduct in which you have allowed yourselfto be betrayed this day, 


if you ever contemplate the silenttomb, Sir, think of me. If you find yourselt 
approaching to the silenttomb, Sir, think of me. Ifyou should wish w have 
anything inscribed upon your silent tomb, Sir, let it be, that l—ah, my remorse- 
ful Sir! that l—the humble individual who has now the honour of reproach- 
ing you; jorgave you. ‘That [ forgave you when my injuries were fresh, 
and when my bosom was newly wrung. it may be bitterness to you to hear 
it now, Sir, but you willlive to seek a consolation in it. May you find a 
consolation in it when you want it, Sir!’ Good morning !’ 

With this sublime address Mr. Pecksnitf departed. But the effect of this 
departure was much impiared by his being immediately alterwards run 
against, and nearly knocked down by, a monstrously-eacited lide man in 
velveteen shorts and a very tall hat; who came bursting up the stairs, and 
straight into the chambers of Mr. Chuzzlewit, as if he were deranged. 

‘Is there anybody here that knows him ?’ cried the little man. ‘ Is there 
anybody here that knows him? Qh, my stars, is there anybody here that 
knows him !’ 

They looked at each other for an explanation: but nobody knew anything 
more than that here was an excited litle man wilh a very tall haton, running 
in and out of the room as hard as he could go: making his single pair ot 
light blue stockings appear at least a dozen: and constantly repeating, ina 
shrill voice, ‘ Js there anybody here that knows him ? ’ 

‘If your brains is not tumed topjy turjey, (Mr, Sweedlepipe !’ exclaimed 
another voice, ‘ hold that there nige of yourn, I beg you, Sir.’ 

At the sametime Mrs, Gamp was seen in the doorway; out of breath trom 
coming up so many stairs, and panting fearfully ; bat dropping curtseys to 
the last. 

‘ Excuge the weakness of the man,’ saidjMrs Gamp eyeing Mr. Sweedle- 

ipe, with great indignation ; ‘and well | might expect it, as I should have 
snow’d, and wishin he was drounded in the Thames afore I had brought him 
here, which not a blessed hour ago he nearly shaved the noge off from the 
father of as lovely a family as ever Mr. Chuzzlewit, was born three sets ol 
twins, and would have done i!, only he see it goin in the glass, and dogged the 
rager. And never, Mr. Sweedlepipes, I do assure you, Sir, did 1 so well know 
what a misfortun it was to be acquainted with you, asnow Ido, which so I 
say, Sir, and I don’t deceive you !’ 

‘{ ask your pardon, ladies and gentlemen all,’ cried the little barber, taking 
off his hat, ‘and yourstoo, Mrs Gamp. Bat—but,’ he added this, halt iaugh- 
ing and half-crying, ‘ Js there anybody here that knows him !’ 

As the barber said these words, a something in top-boots, with its head 
bandaged up, staggered into the room, and began going round and round, ap- 
parenuly under the impression that it was walking straight forward. 

‘ Look at him !’ cried the excited little barber. ‘ Here he is! That'll 
soon wear off, and then he’ll be all right again. He’s no more dead then | 
am. He’salive and hearty. Ain’tyou, Bailey ? 

‘ R—r—reether so, Poll ! ‘replied that genueman, 

* Look here !’ cried the little barber, laughing and crying in the same breath. 
‘When I steady him he comes all right. There! He's all right now. 
Nothing’s the matter with him now, except that he’sa little shook and rathe: 
giddy ; 1s there, Bailey ? 

‘ R—r—reether shook, Pcll—reether so!’ said Mr. Bailey. ‘ What, my 
lovely Sairey! ‘There you air!’ 

‘ What a boy he is!’ cried the tender-hearted Poll, actnally sobbing over 
him. ‘I neverseesuchaboy! It’sallhisfun. He’stull olit. He shall 
go into the business along with me. famdetermined heshall. We'll make 
it Sweedlepipes and Bailey. He shall have the sporting branch (what a one 
he’ll be for the matches !)and me the shavin.’ I'll make over the birds to 
him as soon as he’s well enough. He shail have the lkte bullfinch in the 
shop, andall. He’ssecha boy! Iask your pardon, ladies and gentlemen, 
but L thought there might be some one here that know'd him!’ 

Mrs. Gamp had observed, not without jealousy and ecorn, that a favourable 
impression appeared to caist in behalf of Mr. Sweedlepipe and his young friend; 
and that she had fallen rather into the background in consequence. She now 
struggled to the front, therefore, and stated her business. 

‘Which, Mr. Chuzzlewit,’ she said,‘ is well beknown to Mrs. Harrisas has 
one sweet infant (though she do not wish it known) in her own family by the 
mother’s side, kep in spirits in a bottle ; and that sweet babe she see at Green- 
wich Fair, a travellin in company vith the pink-eyed lady, Prooshan dwarf, 
and livin skelinton, which judge her feelins wen the barrel organ played, and 
she was showed her own dear sister's child, the same not bein expected from 
the outside picter, where it was painted quite contrairy in « livin state, and 
many sizes larger, and performing beautiful upon the Arp, which never did 
that dear child know or do: since breathe it never did, to speak on, in this 
wale! And Mrs. Harris, Mr. Chuzzlewit, has knowed me many year, and can 
give you information that the lady which is widdered can't do better and may do 
worse, than let me wait upon her, which I hopetodo. Permittin the sweet 
faces as I see afore me.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mr. Chuzzlewit. ‘Is that your business? Was this good per- 
son paid for the trouble we gave her !’ 

¢ f paid her, Sir,’ returned Mark Tapley ; ‘ liberal.’ 

‘The young man’s words is true,’ said Mre. Gamp, ‘and thank you 
kindly.’ 

* Then here we will close our acquaintance, Mrs. Gamp,’ retorted Mr, Chuz- 
zlewit. ‘And Mr. Sweedlepipe—is that your name !’ 

‘That is my name, Sir,’ replied Poll, accepting with a profusion of grati- 
tude, some chinking pieces which the old man slipped into his haod. 

‘Mr. Sweediepipe, take as much care of your lady-lodger as you can, and 
give her » word or two of good advice now and then. Such,’ said old Martin, 
looking gravely at the astonished Mrs. Gamp, ‘ as hinting at the expediency 
of a little less liquor, and a little more humanity, and a ittle less regard for 
herself, and a little more regard for her patients, and perbaps a trifle of addi- 
tional honesty. Or when Mrs. Gamp gets into trouble, Mr. Sweediepipe, it 
had better not be at a time when | am near enough to the Old Bailey, to vol- 
unteer myself as a witness to her character. Endeavour to impress that upon 
her at your leisure, if you please.’ ; 

Mrs. Gamp clasped her hands, turned ap her eyes until they were quite in- 
visible, threw back her bonnet for the admission of fresh air to her heated brow ; 
and in the act of saying faintly—' Less liquor !—Sairey Gamp!— Bottle on 
the chimley-piece, and let me put my lips to it, when I am so dispoged !'— 
fell into one of the walking swoons : in which pitiable state she was conducted 
forth by Mr. Sweedlepipe, who between his two patients the swooning Mrs. 
Gamp and the revolving Bailey, had enough to do, poor fellow. 

The old man looked about him, with a smile, until his eyes rested on Tom 
Pinch’s sister ; when he smiled the more. 


became an early duty to make another survey, cccupying sometimes trom 
| three to four or five years. During a protracted reign the royal progress was 
repeated more than once, Having made himse)f personally known in every 
section, redressed grievances, ordered public improvements, promoted industry 

sanc:ioned the national pastimes, and by his mere presence diffused genera 

satisfaction, the monarch, on his return to the seat of empire, directed his at- 
tention to some frontier nation which he was desirous of incorporating with 
hisdominion, ‘The same policy was observed in every reign, and, if any 
thing can justify an unvarying system of territorial aggrandisement, it is the 
benignant purposes to which the Incas applied their acquisitions. 





| When anew conquest had been determined on, a competent force was as- 
sembled under one commander, On approaching the scene of operations, the 
unsubdued tribe was invoked by a solemn embassy to annex their territory to 
the empire and to its worship and laws, retaining such of their OWN customs 
and usages as were notin opposition to those ot the Incas. To such terms 
| the wild tribes frequently acceded at once ; but occasionally @ spirited an- 
swer was returned as the prelude to hostilities, ‘To the sammons trom Ca- 
; pac Zupangui brother to the Inca Pachacuiec, who died 1400, the chiets of 
| the densely peopled country of Chincha gave the following reply :— 
‘We neither want to have the Inca for a king, nor the sun for a god; we 
j already have a god whom we adore, and a king whom we serve. Our god 
is the ocean, and everybody may see that it is greater than the sun; and that 
it besides yields to us an abundance of to xl, whereas the sun does us no good 
whatever ; on the contrary, he oppresses us with too much heat in our sultry 
| region, and we have nu oceasion for it, as they have who live amidat cold 


mountains, where i! may be right to worship him because be is usetul there, 
. . . 





‘ The Inca had better retarn homewards without enter- 


ing into war with the lord and king of Chincha, who is a most puissant 
ruler,’ 

It very rarely occurred that the Incas desisted from any of their attempts 
| atconquest. The only known serious check they ever met with was from (he 
Araucanians, who have since resisted, for 300 years, the firearms of the 
Spaniards, and still exist as an independent people, occupying that finest por- 
tion of Chili, which lies between the Rio Bio and Valdivia. Finding that 
untameable race too proud to amalgamate with a more civilised one- 
strong enough to preserve the liberty they loved, the Incas discreetly abstained 
from turther attempts to push their conquests in that direction, and the Maule 
became the southern boundary of their empire. 

The trial of strength which Jed to this unwonted forbearance was a drawn 
battle fought to the south of the Maule in the early part of the filteenth cen- 
tury, between 20,000 Peruvians and 18,000 Arancanians. ‘The combat raged 

for three days, each party reiurning every night to its own strong position. At 
| the close of the third day’s fighting it was aycertained that about every second 
man of both armies had been killed, and that most of the survivors were 
wounded. On the fourth morning the remnant of each force formed each 
within its fortified position, and stood there facing eachother in sullen defiance 
till nightfall. ‘The filth and sixth days were passed in the same manner; but 
by the seventh both belligerent parves had retired, each fearing that the other 
might receive a reinforcement, 

But the frequent new accessions of territory that were mace were sufficient 
to keep the ruling powers in activity. Upon the completion of every conquest 
or peaceable annexation, by the establishment of the laws and religion of the 
Incas, ajl the land of the recent acquisition susceptible of cultivation was 
measured and apportioned out in three shares,—for ‘he church, the state, and 
the commonalty, a» in the rest of the empire. When such acquisitions lay 
on the sultry coast, water-courses were made under the direction of able engi- 
neers; and extensive tracts of desert, composed of sand with a large admix- 
ture of loam, were wanstormed into productive levels, partly through the 
agency of guano, deposits left by the pelicans on certain islands on the coast 
of Peru. If the newly conquered district lay within the Sierra or mountain 
regions, ainongst other contrivances ‘andenes,’ or terraces laced with stone, 
were formed on mountain-slopes to a very great elevation. ‘The lowermost 
andene was soinetimes a long slip containing hundreds of acres, whilst those 
above of about equal length were made narrow in proportion as they neared 
the hill-top, until the uppermost terrace had, in sume cases, only just width 
enough for two or three rows of corn throughout its whole length. A giver 
portion of the manual labour of the adult population being atthe command 
of the Inca and his licutenants, it was thus beneficially employed in convert- 
ing mountain-slopes and hitherto barren lands into productive districts. So 
cheertully was this labour-tax contributed, that there was more trequently a 
surplus than a want of hands; no skill was spared in turning to account eve- 
ry available spot however small or however distant, water being sometimes 
conveyed in azequias many miles in extent lor the sole purpose of irrigating a 
| small lot of ground encompassed by an irreclaimable waste. 

When, in consequence of an increase of population, the third of the pro- 
duce of the land destined lor its use became insuilicient for that purpose, a 
portion was taken from one or both of the other two-thirds originally set apart 
for the service of the Inca and the worship of the sun, or charch and state, 
Another remedial measure was also resorted to on such occasions, namely, 
to send a portion of the people to districts whose population had become ai- 
minished by the effects of wars and diseases, or which had been previously 
cultivated. ‘Tenthousand families were removed at one time to colonise the 
province of Chancas, which had Jost much of its able-bodied population at 
the battle of Yuarpampa, and by the subsequent emigration of large num- 
bers of the vanquished with their chief, Himchuala. 

The sun's portion of the ground was first tilled; next that of the widow, 
the orphan, the aged, and the infirm; next that of the Seams at large; then 
that of the nobility ; and, lastly, that of the Iecas and the royal family. The 
tilling of the last portion, as well as of the first, was attended with much fes- 
tivity. The rural workmen put on their best garb ; chorusses chanted through- 
out the day the praises of the Incas, who acted on the maxim, that auless a 
people be first well protected, they cannot effectually serve their king and 
country in peace or war. 

The earliest constructed agricultural terrace (Colleampata, on the side of 
the hill crowned by a fortress within the city of Cuzco) was looked upon as 
almost sacred ground, and tilled only by Incarial hands. ‘The princes delved 
in parties of seven or eight, or turned up the soil with a sort o' eee pt 
whilst attendant princesses, with goldentoothed rakes, brought weeds to 
surface for exposure to the atmos . ‘These fieid operations were done to 
vocal music, and a chant called ‘ Haylii’ (tillage mastering the earth) re- 
sounded in chee: ful strains, so that the whole affair was an exhilarating gala 
in honour ef husbandry. 

It is impossible within the limits of an article to give a complete aceount 
ot the system of government adopted by the Incas. What we have already 
said will suffice to show that it atlempted to unite the uimost possible amount 
of power in the monarch with the greatest degree of Lappiness in the subject. 
This is not the place to discuss the question, to what extent the attempt was 
successtul. Let us now see in what manner the Spaniards acted whei they 
made their appearance and landed at Tumbez. 


By a singular fatality, when this occurred, the schism between Atahualpa 
and Huascar was in full operation. Huayna Capac, the Peruvian monarch, 
when crown prince, and before he was twenty years old, had been placed at 
the head of a force by his father Tupac Zapanqui, who died 1475,u) invade 
and subjugate Quito. Having made a victorious progress, as hereditary 
prince, Huayna Capac completed the conquest of that extensive region in the 
early part of his reign, and added the heiress to the throne of Quito to the 
number of his wives. Wy her he bad Atahualpa, who, of all Huayna — 
son's, was the best-beloved and most isequentiy by the side of his father. Like 
most of the Incaria) family, Atahualpa was, fora 1kin, pre-eminenily 











handsome, He was brave, active, and warlike; his manners were clegent 
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and his perception remarkably quick and clear. Huayna Capac,some yeaz 
before his own death, had setiled that this Atahualpa should ioherit ihe ma- 
ternal diadem, whilst the other, and by far ihe most extensive portion of the 
empire, was assigned to Huascar, an older son by Rava Ueilo, a sister-wile. 
For this division of the Incarial inheritance there was no precedent; and it 


__ She Avion. 


a sign that nobody was at home, a brush, or rod across the door-way ; which 
token of absence was amply sufficient to prevent any person whatever from step- 
ping over the threshold, or from taking any thing from the premises. Accord- 
ingly, whenever these people saw us putting up doors, and locking them, they 
| fancied that the strange precaution originated ia our fears ot them, and that we 








was so directly in opposition to the national prejudices, the arrangement gave | were guarding ourselves against being murdered ; for it never entered their 
. ‘ 
rise to foreboding» and more dissatistaction than couki be expected from 4 | jmagination that it was to prevent one man from stealing the property of an- 


rg eager a trained in habits of passive obedience to monarchs of reput- | oper Then, when they discovered that there were thieves amongst ourselves 


‘The two princes, nevertheless, affected on their accession a cheerfal sub- 
mission to the will of their departed »arent, and, tor some time after his de- 
ceased, professed to entertain for each other an unbounded fraternal esteem. 


as well as men who incited wives avd daughters to go astray, they held us cheap. 
To such a piteh of dissoluteness, offensive to God, bas our evi! example, inevery 
respect, carried the Indians, that they, who formerly did nothing wrong, now 
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in 1529. f . , “pcx seldom do anything right. Hence, coercive remedies have become !ndispensable. 
Bat in 1529, four yeass afier Huayna Capac’s death, the head cacique, of go- | 7. appliance of ; = r restraint appertains to his majesty for the sales of 
vernor of Canar, the southernmost province of Quito, raising the standard of , P oe hi f th hich io all that b 
revolt against Atahualpa, sought and obtained the protection of Huascar. his royal conscience, and | apprise him of the necessity, which ¥s all that be- 
Then the fia'ricidal war ensued, and many severe battles were fought with va- longs to me to do hG 
ried success until the decisive one in 1532, in which Huascar was made a * Having performed this duty, I beseec od to forgive my sins ; for I bave 
risoner. Upon this Atahualpa, having confined his brother in the fortress of been moved to declare this much, because, of al! the dweoverers and first con- 
anxa, caused himseli to be proclaimed sole Inca at Cuzco, It wasat this ) Werorss 1am the very last to die, since it Is well known tbat not one of them, 
jancture that Pizarro, who had visited the coast seven years belore, reappear- | €*°ePt myself, is left alive, either within or without this kingdom; and, accord- 
ed in force, and established himself at Tumbez. ing!v, | hereby do all that remains in my power to disburden my conscience.’ 
The crafty invader soon became acquainted with the true state of the coun- ‘Tnat tre tales of the vaunted riches of ancient Peru were by no means with- 
ry, and found means to communicate with the imprisoned Huascar. One of | out 4 good foundation, a‘single proof will be given on the undeniable evid 
-the tirst results of the discovery of this correspondence was the execution of } of an official document, extant in the archives of Cuzco, which I had copied 
the imprisoned Inca by order of Atahualpa, who himself, not long afier, was | in the year 1825, when [ happened to be in command at that place. 
put to death at Caxamatca by Pizarro. ‘To conclude this chain of crimes, {t appears thatin 1525, a year or two after l’ixario first entered Cuzco, he 
the conqueror himself, within a few years, was stabbed by‘an assassin. went to Xanxa, and, during his absence, forty of his influenital companions in 
The Spaniards, reinforced by repeated accessions {rom Panama, soon spread | arms, whom he had left behiud, commenced a genera! ransack for the gold and 
over the country. ‘The invaders, mounted on animals, until then unknown | silver that still remained in possession of, or was concealed by, the aboriginal 
to the Indians, were regarded as supernatural beings, carrying engines of | nobility, or wealthy classes in that place, under the pretext that a conspiracy was 
thunder, lightning, and death in their hands. The fratreidal war had engen | on foot. In the course of this operation, the Spaniards encountered an unwonted 
dered factions, an‘, under the guidance of some of these, the common eneimy | resist ance, which gradually increased, until the Peruvians became, in turn, the 
was enabled to traverse immense tracts of country with ease. | assailants; whereupon the marauders shut themselves up, with the booty already 
Ps whee ened aitracte { other warlike adventurers, and the empire collected, in the fortress within the eity. Here they were sorely pressed by num- 
peedily overthrown, ‘The conquerors, surfeited with spoil bers, and on the point of succumbing, when, according to legendary records, 
and power, began to quarre| among themselves, and to kill one another in the | they were saved by ‘ Our Lady of Belim,’ whe descended 1 loud ; and 
field of baitle or on the scaffuld; so that, of all the first party that arrived, only | hens y vend Paige - Nndienesianphds ey 
four or five individuals died a natural death. Meanwhile. ieee cea hence the popularity ofber image down tothe present day. The more proba- 
the Spaniards might destroy each oth apt - mg a ee oF he b'e version of the * miracle’ is, that a detachment of Spaniards approached in 
y ner, it was the policy and practice OF the | 4 cloud of dust to the rescue of their beleaguered comrades. Be this as it may, 
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About eels, salmon, lobsters, either eu gratin or in cutlets, and about th- 
variety of sauces—Genevese sauce, Indian sauce (a strong bat agreeable cem- 
pound), &c., 1 don’t think it is necessary to speak. The slimy eel is found 
elsewhere than in the stream ot Thames (I have tested him charmingly ma- 
telotted with mushrooms and onions, at the Marroniers at Passy), the lusty 
saimon flaps in other waters—by the fair tree-clad banks of Lismore—by the 
hospitable margin of Ballynahinch—by the beauteous banks of Wye, aid on 
the sandy flats of Scheveling, f have eaten and loved him. I donot generally 
eat him at Greenwich. Not that he is not good. But he is not good in such 
a place. lt is like Mrs. Siddons dancinga bornpipe, or a chapter of Burke ig 
a novel—the salmon is too rast for Greenwich. 

1 would say the same, and more, regarding turtle. It has no business in 
such a feast as that fresh and simple une provided at the Trafalgar, or the 
Old Ship. It is indecorous somehow to serve it in thatcompany. A fine, 
large, lively turtle, and a poor little whitebait by his side! Ah, it,is wrong 
to place them by each other. : 

At last we come to the bait—the twelve dishes of preparatory fish are re. 
moved, the Indian sauced salmon has been attacked in spite ol our prohibi- 
tion, the stewed eels have been mauled, and the flounder soup-tureen is empty. 
All those receptacles of pleasure are removed—eyes turn eagerly to the door, 
and enter ; A 

Mr. Derbyshire (with a silver dish of whitebait.) 

John (brown bread and butter.) 

Samuel (lemon and cayenne.) 

Frederick (a disb of whitebait.) 

Gustavus (brown bread and buuter.) 

Adolphus ( whitebait.) 

A waiter with a napkin, which he flaps about the room in an easy de. 
gage manner. 

' There’s plenty more to follow, sir,’ says Mr. D., whisking off the cover. 
Frederick and Adolphus pass rapidly round with their dishes ; John and Gus. 
tavus place their refreshments on the table, and Samuel obsequiously insjny. 
ates the condiments under his charge. 

Ah! be must have had a fine mind who first invented brown bread and bur. 
ter with whitebait! That man was a kind, modest, gentle benefactor to his 
kind. We don’t recognize sufficiently the merits of those men who leave us 
such quiet benefactions. A statue ought to be put up to the philosopher who 
joined together this charming couple. Who was it? Perhaps it was done 
by the astronomer at Greenwich, who observed it when seeking for some 





ruling powers to tur “C intl si ; igi T 5 ; 
BP a to account the inflamed passions of the aborigines. The | iho « forty’ resumed and completed the general pillage ; but, to counteract the 


Spaniards, accordingly, tomeated mutual'jea!ousi “ > 
! . , f jealousies among them,countenanced . > ° “ti 
of assisted the weakest party, and encouraged rivals to come to blows. unfavourable impression which the absent Pizarro’s report of the transaction 


Of these petty chiefs some were gained over to assist in subjugating others might produce on the court of auastis, the plandernes dvow'ep end signed pn 
for the bond of unity was gone; and many of the caciques, haviog beheld the which I have read, presenting Charles V. with 300,000 gold je, and 300,000 
subversion of the venerated monarchy, aspired to, o re-nssumed the inde- silver marks, worth altogether, perhaps, half a million sterling in the money of 
pendent rule which their ancestors had exercised previous to the amalgaina- tat day—a douceur worthy of a crowned head. How much each of the ‘ forty’ 
tion of their respective tribes or nations with the empire. But these did not | Tece'ved of the residue, or how much Pizarro’s propitiatory share amounted to, 
long enjuy local sway ; for the Spaniards took especial care to sow the seeds | '* not known ; neither can it ever be fully explained how the widely spread 


otherdiscovery. If it were the astronomer—why the next time we go to Green. 
wich we will go into the Park and ascend the hill, and pay our respects to the 
Observatory. ‘ 

That, by the way, is another peculiarity about Greenwich. People leave 
town, and say they will walk in the park before dinner. But we never do 
We may suppose there is a park from seeing trees ; but we have never ep. 
tered it. We walk wistfully up and down on the terrace betore the Hospital, 
looking at the clock a great many times; at the brown old seamen basking in 


the sun; at the craft on the river; at the nursery-maids mayhap, and the 





of tresh dissensions, or to fan the embers of discord into flames, until they suc- | Wealth of a proverbially rich country was absorbed by an inventive tyranny, 
ceeded in despo.ling both parties of authority, in sequestrating the property ot which neither slumbered nor relaxed in the course of the ensuing three hundred 
most of the caciques, and in disposing of the saleable part of it by auction | Ye#rs- 
for the benefit, as it was pretended, of the crown. ‘This was the origin of the <t 
estates now known by the name ol fierrus compuestas—composit:on lands. 
Such of the Spanish commanders as reduced others of the caciques received 
the forfeited estate, or a part of it, as their share of booty, ‘This sort of ac- 
quisition was called encomienda, or reparlinento; and the yanawnas, or serts, vas Te » talline i ; i i 
were transferred with the land to the new owner. A great many actas or I was recently talking ina very touching and poetical strain about the above 
4 ; , . M $4 7 . 4 . . 
original grants of these encomiendas, with the signatures ot Pizarro, Valverde delicate fish to my friend Foozle and some others of the clab, and expatiating 
. . 4 ’ » Ne 4 e di rhic ii 2 M > r . ; 
Caravajal, and others of the Spanish conquerors, still exist in the ‘archives of | UPO® the excellence of the dinner which our little frend Guttlebury bad given 
Cuzco. us: when Foozie, ooking round about him with an air of triumph and im- 
When any of the caciques co operated with the Spaniards in the conquest | °° wisdum, said, 5 
of a district, the possessivns of the vanquished, or a part of them, became the I'll tell you what, Wagstaff, I'm a plain man, and despise all your gor- 
: — wi . rah ’ - *¢ 4 . 
guerdon of such traitorous alliance. ‘The rr presentatives of some of these | ™@ndiziog and kickshaws. I don’t know the difference between one of your 
assistant couquerors preserve » lant hi “teboosy saniaaee absurd made dishes and another —give me a plain cut of mutton or beef, I’m 
nein 1M preserved, tothe last hour of Spanish domination, a = alate Mnalichenin Bin. and ao abel “f 
*% power over a few scattered townships; together with the style and = gE oe nar Pog adel sgncporal . 
title of ‘Most noble and faithial Vassals of his Catholic Majesty.” They Foozle, L say, thought this speech a terrible set-down for me—and indeed 
were also called ‘ Caciques of the Blood.’ : ? | acted up to his principles—you may see him any day at six sitting down be- 
Next to the caciques, in a descending scale, were the commanders of a fore a great reeking joint of meat; his eyes gnivering, his face red, and he 
hundred tens, or ten tens, and of tens ; but they were not eligible to the cacical | Ying great smoking red collops outot the beef before him, which he devours 
office unless they possessed lands. They were, also, deprived of the persoual with corresponding quantities of cabbage and potatoes, and the other gratis 
servitude of their yanaconas, who were forced to labour on the estates of Span- luxuries of the club-table, 
iards, or on those of a few caciques of the blood. What [ complain of is, not that the man should enjoy his great meal ot 
It being impractic ible for European adventurers, or settlers, to cultivate al! steaming beef; let him be happy over that as much as the beef he is devour- 
P ’ - sme re ; > . , a ; 2 , q at 
the domains of the despoiled caciques, the unappiopriated tracts of country ing was in life happy over oil- akes or mangel-wurz.1: but I hate the tellow's 
were decreed to be wastelands. Part ot them became commons. or altogether | Ta! self-complanency, and his scorn ot other people who have different 
‘ ; - oy S** ¢ is © , * i i s 
unproductive, and part was sold, and was termed composicion de tierras depobla- tastes from his. A man who drags regarding himself ; that whatever he 
das. Aboriginal purchasers of this species of property, however, had to sub- swallows is the same tv him, and that his coarse palate recognises no difference 
mitto a much heavier taxation, called ‘ Tasa de especia,’ than that imposed between venison and turtle, pudding, or 1autton-broth, as his different jaws 
on European purchasers, or that imposed on the yzn2conas, or serls, who paid ciose over them, brags about a personal delect-—the wretch—and not about a 
. - . ’ irtne is like z . oasting « > ¢ y ie " 7 . 
by the hands of the landowner, a capitation-tax t» the Spaniards, vir‘ue. it . like aman bvasting that he has no ear for music, or no eye for 
esides the ¢asa de especia, a turther tax was levied on the agricultural pro- colour, or that his nose cannot scent the difference between a rose and a cab- 
ducts of aboriginal holders; so that, although the caciques were nominally | ®@%°—! Say 4s @ general rule, set that man down as a conceited fellow, who 
exempted from the alcabala, or exercise, a yet higher daty was raised from them | °W88Ser 890ut Hot caring tay his dinner. 
under fiscal contrivance. ‘Thus commenced a systeni of impoverishing ex- Why shouldn't we care about it? Was eating not made to ve a pleasure 
tortion, which, in conjunction with more undisguised plunder, has changed an | ‘0.48 ? Yes, say, a daily pleasure; aswee! solamen: a pleasure familiar, 
opulent nation into a poor, thinly peopled country, and turned a thrilty race yet ever new, the same and yet how different! I\ is one of the causes of do- 
into a set of abject slaves ; jad : mesticity: the neat dinner makes the husband pleased, the housewife happy, 
i . “ner 2 ,. " ® hm 
: Lhe ‘confession,’ or preamble to the last will and testament of Mancio the children consequently are well brought up and love their papa and mam- 
Serra Lejesama, the longest surviour of the first Spanishx onquerors is an ma. A good dinner Is the centre of the circle of the social sympathies—it 
authentic document, which proves, beyond all question, the moral and orderly | W@T™* a quarntanceship into friendship—at maintains that friendship com- 
siate of society in Peru up to the time of the conquest, and shows, at the fortably unimpaired: enemies meet over it and are reconciled. How many 
same time, how that happy state was perverted, in less than half a century, by of you, dear triends, has that last bottle of claret warmed into affectionate for- 
ae J r be gi vivenece 7 , se Olleetiory ; » ¢ ard “i iel : 
the invaders. A translated extract from this interesting document, which js | 8)V°D°** tender recollections of old times, and ardent, glowing anticipations 
extant in the archives of Cuzco, will be found to corroborate incidentally ofnew. 1 he brain is a tremendous secret, 1 believe some chemist will arise 
much that has been stated, on the authority of Garcilaso de la Vega, touching | °"°") who will know how to doctor the brain as they do the body now, as 
the wise laws of the Incas, : : © | Liebig doctors the ground. They will apply certain medicines, and produce 
Mancio Serra Lejesama was the individual to whom the celebrated golden | “TOPS Of Certain qualities that are lying dormant now for want of intellectual 
sun, covering the head wall of the temple, was allotted; but he, being addicted | 82490, -BUt Las Is @ subject ior future speculation—a parenthesis growing 
to gambling, losi the golden prize in one night. He was, however, gifted with * 4 of anothe! parenthesis—what I would urge especially here is a point 
many redeeming qualities, and, on being chosen alcclde ordinario of Cuzco, | Which must be familiar with every person accustomed to eat good dinners— 
, CU, rhe > hie <« * " es yr “er 
resolved to abstain from play, and being, for this reason, re-chosen from year | "!#: "he noble ana friendly qualities they elicit. How is it we cut such jokes 
5: . p Serves Jat 1e . , : 7 - 3 2 
to year, he ever afier adhered to his resolution. over them 7 How is it we become so remarkably friendly ? How is it that 
z The following is translated trom his will, deposited in the archives of some of us, inspired by a gooddinner, have sudden gusts of genius unknown 
Cuzco, and extracted by the Friar Antonio Calancha, of the Augustine — r- |” the quiet unlestive state? Some men make speeches, some snake their 
mils, ia the chronicles of his monastery, lib. i, cap. 15. fol. 98 neighbour by the hand, and invite him or themselves to dine— .... esing pro- 
* The veritable confession and declaration, in articulo mortis, made by the digiously—my friend, Saladin, tor instance, goes home, he says, with the 
last survivor of the very fitst body of the conquerors of Peru, named Mancio en beautiful harmonies ringeag 28 his wera and I, for my part, will take 
Serra Lejesama, prefixed to his last will and testament, signed by the testator any given tune , and make variations upon it for any given period of hours, 
at Cuzco, onthe 15th of September, 1589, in the presence of Jeronimo Sanchez greatly, no doubt, to the delight of all hearers, ‘These are only temporary in- 
de Quesada, public notary. spirations given us bv the joly genius, but are they to be despised on that ac- 
« * ‘ * ° . . . . count: No. Good dinners have been the greatest vehicles of benevolence 
‘ Imprimis. Before entering upon my testamentary disposi since inan began to eat. 
S. g upon my testamentary dispositions, I solemnly ste for good living is ; : : 
declare that I have for many years anxiously wished to or 8 what I have to A taste for good living then is praiseworthy in moderation—like all the 
say known to the Catholic Majesty of Don Philip oar toveraian 1 d ye .- other qualities and endowments of man. If a man were to neglect his family 
. é sy ¢ " . sreiz ord, seeing » hi » Nm Aec: of i . ‘ > } ay? 
how orthodox, and Christian-like, and zeatous in the service of our Lord God. | ©. his business on account of his love for the fiddle or the tine arts—he would 
he is; for the sake of soothing my conscience, which has been s ally tanediina commit just the crime that the dinner-sensualist is guilty of; but to enjoy 
4 : ’ ‘ or \ risely © shoe " _ a > > g . 
by the recollections of the busy share I had in the discovery, conquest, and pep iy Helos on ghee of which no man need be ashamed. Bat if you cannot 
settlement of these realms; when we dispossessed the Incas, who reigned over pe mo . pe te 4 wes £92 aalled-ox, then you are a8 watortuaste mam 
them as their lawful! heritage, but which we transferred to the royal ‘crown a aii . Ape ae good dinners has passed the wholesome boundary, and degene- 
‘ Be it known, then, to his Catholic has J ined Fncne fete ee gtony- 

‘ , ‘atholic Majesty, that the afore-mentioned Incas Oh. s} ve “ore to} : ; : 
caused these realms to be so governed, that there was not in all the land either , m ae : ; ; i of'th oe ae af the only city dinner I ever attended in 
a thief, a criminal, an adulteress, or a woman of bad character : my life! at the ha ~ the Right Worshipful Company of Chimney-sweepers 

* That such as led a widng life were not tolerated ; i wit xs = rye pre a remarkably late pea-season. The hall was decorated 
“Wiel Geaits. qleed. catiaseles Wantien-treend . with banners and escutcheons of deceased chummirs—martial music resound- 

, ‘ ge, g-grounds, timber, and all sorts | ed from the balconies as the master of thee any andtheg > 
of profitable things, were apportioned and regulated in such a way, that each | in. We sat down. grace wen id. th phetenss agen 8 wach aw her —— : 
individual knew and held bis se } A “ ty 2,5 as said, the tureen-covers removed, and insiantly 
inn 4 On i parate share, free from encroachments, trespass- | a wee : in the vp breathless silence—and then a great gurgle!— 

, . , grwiwiwiw it sounded like. The worshipful con — rk 
* That the business of wars, of which there were many, proved no h nderance | turtle ! ‘Then came the venison, and with its cate Guniivel quite olen 
“= orderly course of traffic, or tillage, or to any other branch of industry ; | at five-and-twenty shillings a quart—oh my heartsank within ine, and wede. 
ae. poy hee v4 class, from the highest to the humblest, each individual voured the green ones! as the old waddling, trembling, winking citizens, held 
b nd Kept bis own proper station, which was defined with the utmost | out \jeir plates quivering with anxiety, and, said Mr. Jones, ‘A little bit of 
precision , the f-f-fat, another spoonful ot the p-p-pe-peas’—and tl >a )] ¥ 
‘That the I b { } p-P-pe-peas’—and they swallowed them 
des neas were obeyed and venerated as a race pre-eminently quali- | down, the prematurely born children of the spring—and there were thousands 
re : ? in London that day without bread. 
at correspon iness ; ; ’ r P i i i : 
ors and contains 3: ing fitness for office distinguished the appointed govern- This is growing serious—and isa long grace before whitebait to be sure— 
— H L but ata whitebait dinner, haven’t you remarked that you take an r 
* That as we found, under these circumstances, a great strength, unity, and | dishes first? In the first place, water ‘ oie enone eee iy re en ot 
res : . ba" ; : : tit ace, water-a , S00 ) ojy —flounder- 
: a to overco re, before we could subdue and devote these peoble to the | souchy is incomparadly, exquisitely the best—perch is maddy, bony, and 
“ i. of our Lord God, and take from them their territory to annex it to the | tough, compared to it: slips are coarse ; and salmon---perhaps salm yn is t ext 
rove oe . . ,€ Sairmon--- ay ALTE s ney 
be ete it behoved usto deprive them of all power, command, and prop- | to the flounder. You hear many people exclaim aga inst flounder-soachy—I 
Tir, ch we accomplished by force of arms ; dined with Jorrocks, Sangsue, the Professor, and one or two mor only th 
ei vat, by the help of onr Lord God, we were able to si bjugate this kingdom, | ° her day, and they all voted it tasteless—tasteless! It has an almost angelic 
ni Sy fin hg “ . J S Bos p - é ne ‘ all st ang ( 
pe “ ag — _ us population, immense wealth, and that powerful aris- | “* Mi acy of flavour: it is as fresh as the recollections of childhood—it wants 
~ ve yom ie transformed into the subdued serfs they are now ; a Corregio’s pencil to describe it with sufficient tenderness. 
And, considering myself to have been an ace mplice and partaker in the ‘Ifa fl rhad twol ' i 
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general guilt of bringing about these changes, I, ‘0 disburden my consci nce, do daw. * it we ul tn dit ml — Saladin said at the Star and Garter the other | 
hereby make this statement for the mformation o! his majesty. We have, bv | Fy wlish man. whither will vour wild da ma® Beta 

our example, contaminated a h ably moral people. unused to the perpe'ration | der i. r man, nN sgn oy i . i } gesit $< arry you { ais ] e is, a floun- 
of crimes and excess s. men as wellas women. Before onr arrival, the ble, | tast meneen 3 ol ‘y St + whos pp Mee raged mon a Who talk about ss | 
possessing a hundied thovsand dollars’ worth of property beneath his roof, was heave , pr le / say p 2 Po aw or the tureen to % f, and never | 


accusiomed, as well as everybody else, to place, on leaving his habitation, as | ver-breasted { 


beside it, or a single sil- 
isblet floats in the yellow parslev-favoured wave | 


gambols of the shrill-voiced Jacks-ashore on the beach, But the truth is, one’s 
thinking of something else all the time. Of the bait. Remark how silent 
fellows are on steam oats going own to Greenwich, ‘They won't acknow- 
ledge it, but they are thinking of what I tell you. 

Well, when the whitebait does come, what is it after all? Come now, 
| Tell us, my dear sir, your real sentiments about this fish, this little, litle fish, 
about which wea!l make such anoise! There itlies. Lemon it, pepper it; 
op it into your mouth—and what then ?—a crisp crunch, and it is gone. 
ues it realise your expectations—is it better than anything you ever tasted ? 
Is it as good as raspberry open tarts used to be at school? Come, upon your 
honour and conscience now, isit better than a fresh dish of titlebacks or gud- 
geons ? 

O, fool, to pry with too curious eye into these secrets. O, blunderer, to 
wish to dash down a fair image because it may be of plaster. O, dull pni- 
| losopher, not to know that pursuit is pleasure, and possession worthless with 
joutit! J, for my part, never will, as long as I live, pat to myselt that ques 
ltion about whitebait. Whhitebait is a batterfly of the waters—and as the ani 
' mal mentioned by Lord Byron invites the young pursuer near, and leads him 
through thy fields, Cashmere—as it carries him in his chase through a thou 
sand agreeable paths scented with violets, sparkling with sunshine, with 
beauty to feast his eyes, and health in the air—let the right-thinking man be 
content with the pursuit, nor inquire too curiously about the object. How 
many hunters get the brush of the fox, and what, when gotten, is the worth of 
that tawny whisp of hair? 

Whitebait, then, is only a little means for acquiring a great deal of pleas- 
ure. Somehow, it is always allied with sunshine : itis always accompanied 
by jolly friends and good-humour. You rush after that iittle fish, and leave 
the cares of London behind you—the row and struggle, ihe foggy darkness, 
the slippery pavement where every man jostles you, striding on his way, pre- 
occupied with care written on his brow. Look out of the window, the sky is 
tinted with a thousand glorious hues—the ships pass silent over the blue glit- 
tering waters—there is no cbject within sight that is not calm, and happy. and 
beautiful. Yes! turn your head a little, and there lie the towers of London 
in the dim smoky sunset. ‘There lie Care, Labour, To-morrow. Friends, 
lec us have another glass of claret, and thank our luck that we have still 
to-day. 

On thinking over the various whitebait dinners which have fallen to our 
lot in the last month—somehow you are sure to find the remembrance of them 
all pleasant. 1 have seen some wretches taking whitebait and éea, which has 
always inspired me with a sort of terror, anda yearning to go up tothe misera- 
ble objects so employed, and say, ‘My good friend, here is a crown-piect, 
have a botile of iced punch, or a iankard of delicious cider-cup— but not tea, 
dear sir; no, no, not tea; you can get that at home—there’s no exhilaration 
in congo. It was not made to be drunk on holidays. ‘Those people are un- 
worthy of the Ship—I don’t wish to quarrel with the enjoyments of any mad, 
but fellows who take tea and whitebait should not be allowed to damp te 
festive feelings of persons better engaged. ‘They should be consigned to the 
smiling damsels whom one meets on the walle to Mr. Derbyshire’s, who !ssa¢ 
from dingy tenements no bigger than houses in a pantomime, and who, what- 
ever may be the rank of the individua!, persist in saying, ‘ Tea, sir—I can 
accommodate your party—tea, sir,—shrimps ?’ 

About the frequenters of Greenwich and the various classes of icthyoph@2! 
mary volumes might be written. All classes of English Christians, with ibe 
exception of her Majesty and Prince Albert (and the more is the pily tha 
their exalted rank deprives them of an amusement so charming !) frequent te 
hospitable taverns, the most celebrated gormandiser and the very tumble 
There are the annual Ministerial Saturnalia, which, whenever I am called 
in by her Majesty, I shall have great pleasure in describing in these pag" 
and in which the lowest becomes the highest for the occasion, and Taper # 
Tadpole take just as high a rank as Lord Eskdale or Lord Monmout. 
There are the private banquets in which Lord Monmouth diverts bimse’ 
with his friends from the little French—but this subject has been already 
tonched upon at much length. There are the lawyers’ dinners, when 8! 
Frederick or Sir William are advanced to the honour of the bench or the 4 
torney-generalship, and where much legal pleasantry is elicited. he last 
time 1? dined at the Ship, hearing a dreadful Bacchanalian noise issuing from 
a private apartment, { was informed, ‘ It’s the gentlemen of “ Pum, ~ 
What would I not have given to be present at such an assembly ot choice 
spirits! Even missionary societies and converters of the Quiashimdoo Indians 
come hither tor a little easy, harmless, pleasuring after their labours, and D 
doubt the whitebait slips down their reverend throats, and is relished by e@ 
as well as by the profane crowd. ' 

Then in the coffee-room, let a man be by himself, and he is never lon ly. 
Every table tells its little history. Yonder sit three city bucks, with aii tee 
elegant graces of the Custom-house and the Stock Exchange. 

* That’s a good glass of wine,’ says Wiggins. se taihda 

‘Ropy,’ says Figgins, ‘1'li put you in a pipe of that to stand you in te: 
and-twenty a dozen.’ 7 

Once, in my presence, I heard a city ‘ vent’ speak so slightingly of a git 
of very excellent brown sherry, that the landlord was moved almost to team 
anj made a speech, of which the sorrow was only equalled by the indigt? 
tion. : 

Sporting young fellows come down in great numbers, with cut-away nest 
and riding-whips, which must be very useful on the water, They discou” 
learnedly about Leander and Running Rein, and say, ‘I'll bet you three ' 
two of that.’ a 

Likewise pink-faced lacs from Oxford and Cambridge. Those from 
former university wear lavender-coloured gloves, and drink much east ~@ 
than their jolly comrades from the banks of Cam. It would be a breae ae 
confidence to report their conversation; but I lately heard some very 12" 
ing anecdotes about the Master of Trinity, and one Bumpkins, a 2¥P — 

Of course there are foreigners. I have remarked many ‘ Mosaic pea 
who drink and dress remarkably smartly; honest, pudding-faced are n 
who sit sentimentally over their punch; and chatiering little Frem hmeo i. 
stays, and whiskers, and canes, and little lacquered boots. These Wo", 
drink ale, for the most part saying, ‘Jr ne lois gu la : 
est bonne en Angleterre.” ‘Et que le vines! mauvais,’ shtieks out ibe pie! 
dressed, and so they club their sixpence, and remain faithful to the * ae 
hoppish liquor. It may be remarked, that ladies an i Fre nchmen ar hides 
vourites with inn-waiters, coach.guards, cabmen, and such officials, doun 
for reasons entirely mercenary. 

I could continue for many more pages, but 
river; the packet-boat bells are ringing; the sails of the ships lo - 
more ghost-like as they sweep silently by. It is time to be thinking 
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ing, and so let us call tor the bill, and finish with a moral. My dear, sir it is wy . 


this. The weather is beautiful. The whitebait singularly fine this season. 


You are sure to be happy if you go to Greenwich. Go thea; and above all, 
TAKE YOUR AMIABLE LADY WITH YOU. 








transcript of the mannors of his times. Vandermeulen's feces give a com- 
plete idea of the costume of the cavaliers, the trappings of their steeds, and 
the art of war, at a period when man was still opposed to man, horse to 


Ah! ifbat ten readers will but follow this advice, La Wagstaff has not horse, aod cannon to cannon, when armies went regularly into winter quarters, 


written in vain, and has made ten charming women happy ! 





A DAY AT CHANTILLY. 


and took the field at the return of fine weather; when they played the game 
of war as they play a game at chess, and when a passage in Casar's Com- 
mentaries, or in Polybius, had as much weight as modern bullets. The poetry 
of the martial art certainly ceased with the command of the great Condé on 
the Rhine. Since that time, the ‘siar of chivairy bas been tading from the 


‘The Condés are neither an elder nor a younger branch—but a branch ot | °**®:’ 


laurel.’ 


the illustrious possessors of Chantiily, now pastand gone. ‘The last withered 


Such were the words of Canning when alluding to the glories of 


Critically speaking, Vandermeulen has lavished prodigies of design and mar- 
vels of colour on these battle-pieces. Vernet has not drawn horses better, nor 


leaf on this branch of laurel did not fall soon enough by the ordination of na- | ®#* Petitot, withall his minute delicacy, surpassed bim in miniature. Vander- 


ture, but was plucked off violently; yet the name of Chantilly is bistorical, 
and it behoves us in the present day to gather for the benefit of futurity ali 
floating reminiscences of a spot se illustrious. 


meulen is a great painter. 


The rest of the paintings that or t the sal of Chantilly are chiefly 
woodland wars, and Celebrate the deaths of stags aud the triumphs of dogs and 





I was perfecting a slow convalescence far trom the noisy and exciting scenes | 2¥®'smen. 


of the literary arena of Paris, under the fragrant lime-trees of the forest of 
Chantilly, whither my physicians had despatched me for the salubrity ot the 
air, ana the soothing beauty of the scenery, when | met in my daily rambles 


venerable old man leaning on a white stick—such an old man as one never 


aees in Paris or Lendon, or in any great city—one that Fenelon loved to des- | the olden time that had grown into a custom : 
sribe, with white hair, bealtiy complexion, and forehead free trom wrinkles, 


clightly bowed with years, but strong as a Roman aqueduct, though the arches 
shere and there have yielded to time. 

‘ Monsieur ofien looks at that aame engraven on that fine oak,’ said he, one 
day courteously addressing me. 

‘It is that of Santeuil; 1 gives me pleasure to see it here,’ | replied. 

* lam almost a coniemporary of Santeuil,’ sad my old man. 

‘ Is it possibie ?’ I rephed ; ‘ you are, I suppose, one of the tenants of Chan- 


tilly,’ 

You are a stranger, | perceive, monsieur,’ he said, ‘or you would know 
by my dress that 1 am a cadet.’ 

‘A cadet Y 


* You cannot imagine, monsieur,’ said the centigenarian cadet to me, ‘the 
passion the family ot Condé ever had for the chase.* 

* It was here that was celebrated yearly the mass of St. Hubert, at which all 
the dogs attended ; this was no impiety, monsieur, it was an ancient relic of 

, it was the fete of the dog-kennel. 
The chapel was adorned as for days of high obligation, and that and the dog- 
kennel were dressed with flowers. This dog-kennel composed one entire wing 
of the second court, and the inhabitants of the district thankfully accepted it 
as a school for mutual instruction from the revolutionary goverument; it wasa 
dog palace, rather than a dog-kennel, I will give you the description of one 
of these festivals at which | assisted. 

*The mass of St. Hubert was, as J have said, a custom of the highest anti- 
airy, aud had been established before even the Montmorencies possessed Chan- 
ully. 

“It were vain to speak of the multifarious combings, and brushings, and 
spongings, that were effected that morning in the dog-kennel, by dog-trainers 


«Yes, so they call she pensionaries of the hospital of Chantilly founded by and dog-feeders, with the intention of giving their canine charges a decent and 


the Great Condé—may his mighty soul rest in peace—the cadets cannot be- 
long to this foundation tiil they are sixty years of age, and it is sixty years 
since [ first entered the hospital.’ 

‘You are then of the vast age of a hundred and twenty years.’ 

Ma 1 told you { almost knew M, Santeuil, whose name you read on this 
oak. 

We seated ourselves beneath the oak of Santeuil, and my amiable centi- 
genarian related to me his reminiscences of this celebrated spot. 

Chantilly existed as a village with its castle as eirly as the tenth century. 


It was the principal seat, first of the family of Orgemont, and aflerwards of | ceptin the Mussulman dominions, 


the elder line of Montmorenci. But it owes its celebrity to the illustrious 
house of Condé, into whose possession it came through Charlotte Montmo- 
renci, heiress to her brother, Henri due de Montmorenci, put to death by Louis 
XIII, or rather by Cardinal Richelieu. In the Huguenot wars it was the 
baronial residence of the Montmorencies, who were on the liberal side of the 
question. There is a curious anecdote connected with this era. At the mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew the remains of the great leader of the Protestant 
cause, Admiral Celigni, were secretly conveyed from their ignominious sus- 
pension on the public gallows of Monttaucon, and conveyed by his friends to 
the chapel of Chantilly Castle, where they were interred by his relative and 
ally the lord of the domain, and atter the religious disputes of France were 
somewhat appeased, transferred by him, with suitable honours, to the parish 
church. 

These proceedings gave rise to a singular error of the peasantry ; the women 
of the neighbourhood resort to this tomb and make their offerings to St. Gas- 
= de Coligni, thus transtorming a Protestant martyr into a Catholic saint. 

he old castle was pulled down* 1718, and a new structure erected by the 
then Duc de Bourbon. This was, according tothe architecture of the times, 
one of the most splendid edifices in Europe; it was nearly demolished at the 
revolution, but the magnificent stables, kennels and the lesser chateau, called 
the English palace, remain. 

Chantilly is connected with the history of literature as well as that of grand 
historical and political events. ‘here is still tobe seen the name of Saniteuil, 
cut by his own hand, on one of the great oaks, a tree enjoying a vigorous 
maturity, although it hasseen its princes, and their poets, pass away and go 
down to the dast. It was under this favourite oak, that Santeuil used to retire 
to compose the fine Latin verses wherein he celebrated the woods of Sylvie, 
the labyrinth, the fountains, and those renowned je/s d’eau, which, according to 
Bossuei, never were mute neither night or day, and which were erected in ri- 
valry to those of Versailles; nor did Santeuil forget the parterres, the terra- 
ces, or the statues,—all were recorded in sonorous Latin verses—tor Latin 
verses fourd readers in those days, It was beneath this favourite oak that 
he retired io vent his rage in Latin epigrams, when Madomoiselle de Cler- 
mont, a beautiful princess of the house of Condé (nearly as fameus as the 
Duchesse de Longueville), had affronted him by flinging a glass of water in 
bis face. The traditions of Chantilly still recorded the paroxysm of rage, 
with which the poet received this salutation from the fair hand ot a beautilul 
and dlue princess, This rage, it is said, he exhaled in the immediate compo- 
sition ot half a dozen Latin epigrams, very biting indeed, as was acknow- 
ledged by all those who could read them; but as French princesses, in the 
seventeenth century, had leit off learning Latin, the shafts of the satire never 
reached the beautiful vixen against whom they were levelled. 

* * * » . * * e 


The aged cadet of Chantilly rose and requested to know if 1 was not curi- 
ous to see the chateau, or rather, what remained of the ancient seat of the 
Condés ; I assented, and followed his slow steps to the Chateau de Chantilly. 
We passed through several ordinary apartments without finding anything 
worthy of note, till we came to a little chamber, on whose panels were painied 
by Watteau (as iny cicerone informed me,) the loves of Louis XV. and Ma. 
dame du Barrv ;—it is scarcely necessary to point out to the reader the im- 
possibility of Watteau depicting any circumstance concerning Madame du 
Barry and Louis XV., seeing that the painter died thirty-five years before the 
lady's preferment, therefore, either the paintings are not by Wattcau, or the 
hervine of them is not da Barry. The known fondness of that woman for 
apes, makes one think the paintings relate to her, as they are a series of carica- 
tures of a fine lady under the appearance of an ape—and she 1s waited upon 
by apes, plays at whist with apes, is dressed by apes, gues hunting with apes, 
and dances in a bali-room a cotillion with a grand ape pertner, who in all the 
scenes represents the King of I’rance. These paintings are of great beauty, 
and certainly are master-pieces by the hand of Watteau, for there was no 
painter came alter him, that could imitate his best style, therefore,du Barry 
could net have been the person caricatured, but some favourite of royalty 
whose name has been lost in the revolution. Ever since the time of Henry 
IV , occasional! jealousies and animosities subsisted between the elder and 
younger royal line of Bourbon, and in some of these seasons of hostility one 
of the Condés caused these caricatures to be painted by Watteau. 

After having traversed two or three saloons gilded in the style of the pa- 
lace of Versailles, we arrive at the hall of Victory—bow your head—liower, if 
you are a suldier, for here is represented all the battles of the great Condé, 
here his descendants have united, as if they were scattered pages of some high 
chonicle, the deeds great in arms of their renowned ancestor, no other 
achievement finds room in this gallery—all is devoted to the great Condé, a 
hundred and fifty feet of canvass covered with glory' He is here seen from 
Rocroi to his defeat at Lerida; every battle piece about ten feet in length, is 
surrounded wi h six small divisions, representing the towns near the field of 
battle, maps of the country, course of the rivers, and plans of seige and strate- 
gy ; these sub-divisions produce a singular effect on the eye when contrasted 
with the animated groups from the pencil of Vardermeulen, that occupy the 
centre of the canvass. This arrangement shows that the Prince de Conde 
who patronized Vandermealen, cared more for the faithful transcript of the 
deeds and portraits of the family than for picturesque effect. 

A representation of the deeds of the great Concé cannot fail of being a 





*[t was from one of the windows of Chantilly that the strange apparition 
was seen, said to predict the death of the great Condé on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1637. Madame de Sévigné thus relates it:—‘ The grief of losing so great 
a man and so great a hero, whose place whole ages will not be able to supply, 
has been felt by all ranks. A singular circumstance happened about three 
weeks ago, a little befure the departure of the prince fur Fontainebleau. Ver- 
nillon, one of his gentlemen, returning trom the chase at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, saw, as he approached the Castle uf Chantilly, at one of the win- 
dows of the arinonry, the apparition o! a corpse, that is, of a man who had 
been buried some time, in his grave clothes. He dismounted, and came near- 
er; he still saw the sight. His valet, who was still with him, said—‘I see 
the same, sir, that you see.’ Now, Vernillon had been silent that his valet 
might speak of hisown accord. They entered the castle together, and desired 
the keeper to give them the key of the armoury; the keeper went with them; 
they found ail the windowsclosed, and a silence reigning around that had not 
been disturbed for six months. This was told to the prince; he appeared 
strack with it at first, and afierwards langhed at it. Every person that heard 
the story trembled for the prince. You see what the event has been. Vernil 
lon is said to be a man of strong mind, and as little a visionary as our friend 
Corbiniel—and note, the name apparition was seen by his servant- As this 
story is true, I send it you that you may make your own reflections on it as 
we have done.’—Dec, 15, 1686. 


becoming exterior at their devotions. At last, remonstrances and soap and 
water having reduced the most disorderly to an appearance, at least, of doggish 
decorum, and the tempers and the appetites of ali being appeased by an excel- 
lent breakfast, the cortege set forth from the kennel to we chapel in the follow- 
ing order : 


‘The oldest gentleman among the retainers of the family, mounted on the 
oldest horse, followed by the oldest dog and attended by the oldest huntsman, 
led the religious procession of the canine establishment of Chantilly. The 
appellations of deg and Christian were coupled nowhere else in the world, ex- 
Then followed the grand dignitaries of 
the kennel, the dan and avriere ban of the canine empire—the great bull-dogs 
of the largest species, sneering and turning up their noses. ‘The almoner of 
Chantilly followed them. Then came the great smooth-haired greyhounds, 
with muzzies like weasels. ‘Their religious supporters were the children of 
the choir. Nex: followed the great greyheunds with rough coats,t a breed 
between the trae greyhound and the spaniei ; they have quick eyes, no scent, 
and do not fawn, ‘Then came the Italian greyhounds. After them the set- 
ters, and their cousins, the spaniels,—great gravity of ears, 

“Then the hounds whose gravity rivalled the setiers, and their cousins, the 
spaniels. Atter them the dasse/s, originally from Flanders and Artois ; these 
dogs are the terrer of the badgers, and they reply to the ancient cry ot coule, 
couls, bassels | ‘run, bassets, run!’ these are of the terrier kind. ‘Then the set- 
ting dogs of Spain (perhaps Spanish pointers) who hunt with high noses.— 
Then the blood-hounds, who ought to have led the procession, since they are 
the mightiest hunters of all, for their game is man Then came the grey- 
hounds who leap, and the greyhounds-noble, with sabbit-shaned backs.: 
and the tall greyhounds with wide bones, the grey-hounts noble with long 
necks, and the working greyhounds, After the numerous families ot grey- 
hounds followed the ranning dogs of the royal race, called by distinction 
French dogs. Thencame plebeian dogs, harriers, and beagles. Then brought 
up the rear, the diverse commonalty of the kennel, fetching dogs, and finding 
dogs, lying dogs, and babbling dogs, and dogs that hold their tongues, vicious 
dogs and wise dogs, in short, a vasi variety of curs that would puzzle the no- 
menclawre of Butlun. 

‘Introduced in regular order into the centre of the chapel thev took their 
places according to their rank and merit before the picture of St. Hubert the 
patron of the chase, of huntsmen, and of dogs, which duly adorned the high 
altar. This saint had the same office in the north of France, and the rest of 
Eurepe, as St. Donin in Italy, and St. Denis in Provence 

‘When the dogs had taken their places and as respectfully as possible, the 

almoner of the Chateau of Chantilly began the mass by the invocation ol 
St. Hubert. Nothing was orzitied in the liturgy ; there isno Luther in the 
animal kingdom. After all was finished at the altar, the almoner ascended 
the pulpit, and delivered an elegant sermon in praise of the great saint, whose 
fete was that day celebrated. 
‘TE repeat that this was not an impiety in those who offered it up in the inno- 
cence of semi-barbarism, as a duty of acknowledgment for some of the.t 
most valued possessions, and as a means which they devoutly believed 
answered the purpose of averting all sorts of evil from their dear lour-footed 
friends. Why the dog-mass was continued in more enlightened times we 
willnot answer; perhaps out of the antiquarian feeling that clings to the 
memory of curious old customs, a sort of lamily pride pertaining 10 the de. 
scendants of this first Christian baron, ‘The ancestors of the Montmorencies 
and Condés believed that this mass would avert from their beloved canine 
vassals all currish complaints, madness, mange, worms, and the ear-ach, 
all accidents, as bites of serpents, wounds trom thorns and venomous plants, 
wounds from the wild boars, and from the fangs of savage beasts. It would, 
however, puzzle a casuistto decide whether this religious solicitude was out 
of personal friendship for the animals, or 2s a means of preserving them as 
valuable property. Some of these creavures of genuine Danish, English, or 
royal descent, were worth more than a hundred lows d’ors, and these noble 
dogs and dogesses were regularly registered, and their pedigrees preserved with 
as much care as those of their princely masters, 

The travellers who visit Chantilly, may see in the cabinet of natural histo- 
ry the figure of a dog under a glass; the animal isa sorry ugly beast, but his 
memory is preserved, not out of admiration for his beauty, but gratitude for 
the service he rencered his master, A huntsman in these woods was wound- 
ed by a boar; a dog rushed in between them and saved his master’s lile.— 
The huntsman was the Great Condé, end the dog one of the cavaille of the 
establishment of Chantilly,a cur ofa low degree, who, afier a stout contest,was 
killed by the boar ; but his memory is not lost at the palace of Chantilly — 
This anecdote is not to be found in history. Bossuet,who was himself the 
son of a cowherd, ought not to have forgotten this faithiul dog in his famous 
funeral sermon on the Great Condé. 

Everything bore the stamp of antiquity at Chantilly : the age of carp in 
the canals was known, and these fish were familiar and tame; the dogs and 
horses had their pedigrees and writings of nobility ; and the ages of the oaks 
and lime-trees were registered at the chateau. Alas! revolution has passed 
over all ; they can be beheaded as well as their possessors, and their masters 
have suffered exile and death. The marble vases of the Medicis have been 
broken to pieces and flung into the ponds, and the revolutionary axe has been 
aid to the roots of the Montmorencies. [nm the autumn of 1830, a strange 
manner of showing respect to the last of the Condés was exhibited by his 
royal heirs. Persons were sent to Chantilly from Paris, who killed all the 
gameon the domain. Stags, does, kids, boars, and hares were all slain 
thrown oncarts, and carried to the capital, People were puzzled to assign the 
cause, til] those who remembered that avarice is a disease in the Orleans 
branch of the tamily, ascertained that venisun sold for foarpence a pound in 
Paris, and that the salaries of forest rangers would amount to 10,000 francs 
per annum. 

The poor dogs! their fate wasa sad one. They were sold in lots, and 
butchered for their skins by the flayers of Montfancon—they who had had 
their mass and reusic! 

*You must not think,’ said the cadet of Chantilly, ‘that the sole pleasure of 
the princes of Condé was the chase ; they did good to all around them, and 
made the happiness of the country. 

These preity houses, so charmingly embosomed in trees and gardens, were 
all beneficent grants from the chateau ; everything was supported by the mo- 
nificence of this family, which was one of those most ill-treated by the French 
revolution. When the Prince Louis Joseph de Condé, grandtather to the 
Duke d’Enghien, and father to the late prince of Bourbon (who came by his 
death the other day), revisited Chantilly after twenty-five years of exile, he 
was aghast at the alterations that had taken place. 

* The great Condé wrote to his father in 1635—I certainly bad retained 
more dogs than either the need or pleasure of the chase demands. You will 
pardon this fault in my first ardour for this amusement. I have now dismissed 
all but nine.’ 

+Dog connoisseurs in England wil! be both puzzled and amneed with this 
nomenclature of a French kennel. The translator, who does not boast much 
skill in doggish affairs, is willing te render it as intelligible as possible, but 
respect must be had to the text. The description of the creature accords 
with the lrish hound. 

: Levriers rable—rable s:gnifies both the back ofa hareand rabbit, or the rake 
of an oyen—and to which the beast bears the greater similitude, those skilled 
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a c comenhas what passed when he first repossessed himself of Chan- 
ully ? T inquired. 

* The first day will not easi!y be forgotten,’ was the reply. ‘Ik bappened to 
be that which by ancient custom was appointed for the recognition of feadal 
rights, when the vassals and vassalesses were ex to themselves 
in the court of the chateau to bring some token ol the manorial rights of their 
lord, and in this particular instance to celebrate his return. No vassal, how- 
ever, made his appearance as of old, to fire off a fusilade in the court as a 
siga of rejoicing, and then tv kneel on the steps of the great hall where the 
prince condescended to appear in person and accept their homage, and per- 
mil them to kiss his hand. There they laid at his feet the dag of meal, of nuts, 
or of corn, the branch of a tree, or the handful of earth, the carp, the pike, the 
fowls, syinbols of acknowledgment that they held from their lord, m i, ne 
dens, farms, fields, pasture, or water. Alas! the vast court was void the 
echoes of the wide, dilapidated offices, told how empty they were. ‘Then the 
griel of the prince was great, he contrasted this desert loneliness with the busy 
ubsequious crowds that populated it in his young days, and he wished to die 
—a teriible desire in old age, when death comes with a wish. He heaved a 
deep sigh when the great gates of the court were closed, and said: Per 
my vassals have mistaken the day and hour of their appearance, twenty 
years of absence have impaired their panctuality. | will have ihe great clock 
of the casile replaced” He so-cutened the chateau and wept. 

* The next evening being a holiday, the inbabilants of Chantilly and its en- 
virons wok their usual walk on the beautiful turt of the castle terrace ; 
were like wise curious to see the Prince de Condé, His poor head was almost 
turned with joy! he had found bis vassals, His poor vassals had, doubtless, 
grown very old and miserable ; he told his valets to put some gold in each of 
his pockets, without considering whether he had any, and be hastened w the 
great hall steps to receive them, while his servants threw open the great gates 
of the court, and invited them to enter. However, as they drew near, the 
prince was astonished , these poor miserable vassals and vassalesses had al) 
the elegancies of Paris and the frestiness of the country. Monseigneur, the 
prince, knew that lace was made at Chantilly, but he did not know that it 
was worn with so much grace by the makers. He recognised no signs of 
want or misery in the smiling features of the men, women and children, that 
entered the court. they made a pause, not knowing how to proceed, 

‘At last, a lady, the most courageous among them, a vassaless of twenty 
years old, with white plumes and a magnificent blonde scarf, advanced to the 
steps where the prince stood; she was allogether dressed to admiration; the 
prince graciously presented his hand, expecting she would kiss it according 
to custom, instead of which she popped another hand, as white as snow into 
his, and raised it tothe height of Ais lips, Mischief on the woman !—the lord 
kissed her hand, and led her into the saloon, Condé thus sanctioned the reyo- 
lution ip spite of himself—this was a serious aflair; but he said mentally— 
“Twenty-six years have changed everything here, and vassalesses above 
all!” 





* The rest of his company followed the prince and his partner into the cha- 
teau; not with the boorish demeanour of manumitted serts, but with the quiet 
dignity that bespeaks a consciousness of respectable rank inthe world. There 
was as deep a silence as at church, in a full congregation, before service com- 
mences, ‘The voice of the prince was alone heard, and he at last moderated 
it, for in Germany he had learned to speak somewhat loud, 

‘* You, monsieur,” said he, addressing the oldest of the crowd, “ you re- 
member me, but my memory will not let me call you by name.” 

‘The name was mentioned, “ The former groom of my brood mares 1’ 
replied the prince—“ Am not [ right?” “ Yes, monseigneur—your former’ 
groom—since an oilicer, and wounded at Lodi, See the scar on my forehead, 
and this cross—since my left arm was lost in the battles of France, I have be- 
come a farmer at Chantiily.” 

* The prince inclined his head and passed to another, “ And you, monsieur 
—your name. Right—your lather was a woodculter in my forest of Morte. 
fontaine—he was a great poacher ; God forgive him !’ 

‘« My lord, those woods now belong to me—and I can offer to your high- 
= the liberty of killing in them as many hares as were poached by my fa- 
ther,” 

‘“'Those woods belong to you 7"—the prince was visibly agitated. It was 
in the forest of Mortefoniaine that the marshal's baton of the Great Condé had 
heen cut—he had dropped this baton in the lines at Fribourg, and it had been 
restored to him afler the victory. 

‘“"Thanks for your offer, my friend, but | never hont on any person's 
ground but my own,” rejoined the prince 

‘“ And you,” said he toa third, “ you bear a strong resemblance to Jean- 
Pierre. Are you related to Jean Pierre, to whom I let my quarries of Creil 1” 

* My lord, | am his grandson; my father boughtthe quarries of the cor- 
poration of Creil, and L inherited them of my father. At this time I have 
formed a manufactory trom the stones and chalk of the quarries, that sustains 
half the poor in the country.” 

‘ After a moment’s emotion the prince replied. “ You have done well—I 
recognise you as the true lord of the soil —you have worthily replaced us,” 

‘It was with a prouder step and less billerness of tone, that the descendant 
of the Great Condé continued his interre galory. 

*“ And you, | should know your face 7’ 

‘“ Yes, your highness, and | well remember the magnificent fees that 
have been held here in your young time—for | was one of your buntemes 
prickers,” 

*“ You shall be my head huntsman, my friend.” 

** My lcrd, it is impossible.” 

*“ How is that?” 

*“ Because you would have had me hanged.” 

‘“ Hanged 7” 

‘Yes, my lord, | was condemned to be hanged by your council of the 
chase for having killed a kid on the day of St. Hubert.” 

‘«Pooh! you know that was only a form, I should have given you par 
don.” 

* “ My lord, T obtained it without troubling you.” 

*“ Ot whom 7” 

‘“ Of myself, Tam president of the district, and I have come with my 
neighbours in the name of the corporation of Creil to offer you their com- 
pliments for your happy return. 

*“J accept with gratitude the good will of the community—by the voice of 
my hunts—— I mean to say their president. Dichic! Monsieur! how six- 
and twenty years of absence have changed affairs!” 

‘ Another, anticipating the address of the prince, advanced and said, pre- 
senting some papers, 

‘“ My lord, § had taken possession of one of your properties on the side of 
Coy¢. | have no title wo plead, from repoblic or municipality, for 1 waited to 
obtain one till I could remunerate you, the rightful owner.” 

‘The tears sprang to the eyes of Condé— Monsieur, your unexampled 
honesty—what reward can I offer to it.” 

“ * Nothing, my prince, but your sanction for my putenase on the terms I 
am aboutto explain, This property has been of little intrinsic value, from 
the most ancient times, until Land my eight children found the proper means 
of cultivating it. [i now brings as in a clear income of 50,000 francs, which 
represents a capital of 500,000, and as I think it capable of still further im- 
provement, I can afford to offer you that sara, in retarn for these tile deeds, 
which I bope you wiil restore when I have paid the purchase-money to your 
treasurer,’ 

“* Keep then, keep them, as my tree gift,s and God bless you and yoor 
eight children with them—for your honesty and humanity bas repaid me for 
some of the sorrows of my past lile.” 

‘ft is wrong to say that the Bourbons have forgotten nothing. The Prince 
de Condé was so poor at the time that he refused this sum, that his valet bad 
to burrow a cotton night-cap the night before for his highness’ use, who bad, 
perhaps, thought he should have found his night-cap where he left it, afler 
twenty-*ix years of absence,’ 

The sounds of a chiming bell broke in apon the narrative, and my old man 
observed :— 

‘It is in that church, whose bell is now recaliing me to my home, thai re 
the hearts of seven Condés. Under a pillar, whose base a child might cover 
with its hands,—rest seven hearts, whose renown filled the wide world !'t 

In 1793, the patriots of Chantilly, willing to imitate the patriots of Paris, 
who desecrated the vauits of St. Denis, tore these seven hearts from their silver 
boxes. ‘The silver boxes they took into their own keeping, very patriotically, 
but they threw the seven hearts away, under the wall of a house contiguous 
to the charch, where they remained without wasting or decay for upwards of 
two years, One Sieur Petit having found them, took care of them privately 
till the restoration in 1815, when they were restored to the Prince de Condé, 
who had them re-inclosed in silver, and buried anew beneath the slender pil- 
lar, their former resting-place. 

Evening began to close as my centigenarian told me this anecdote of the 
Seven Hearts of the great Condés, and the air of the forest became too chill 
jor one of his great age. 

‘ |t is, perhaps, my last sunset,’ said he to meas he gave an earnest look at 
the sinking sun, and turned his seps bommewards—* yet it is beautiful, as beau- 


—_— 








* Lonis X VILL ezercised the same generosit when Prince Alexandre Ber- 
thier presented him with the tile deeds ot the ys of Grosbirs. The king 
kept them twenty-four hours, and chen returned them signed and sealed by his 
own hand. 

+ [t was on this cirenmstance that Miss Acnes Strick'and founded an ori- 
ginal poem, published in the ‘ Keepsake’ of 1835, called ‘The Seven Heara 
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tiful as that which | saw shine on the numberiess windows of the chateau that 
memorable evening, when the Count du Nord, under whose name the heir of 
all the Russias, aflerwards Pau! |., came to visit us.’ 

* Yet another history?’ said 1. ‘Consider, if you do not re late it to me 
from memory, some ot it may be lost; tell it me, and then | will ask no more 
of you but your blessing ’ d 

he centigenarian lent on my arm and c« mtinued., 

‘Tbe Count du Nord visited the King of France at Paris. At court they 
spoke of Chantilly; he would see it. ‘The Prince de Condé was willing to 
receive him with ali the munificence of his ancestors. After the usual roatine 
of walking, dining, and playing, had brought its accustomed ennui, the prince 

to the Count du Nord at ten o'clock one aight a hanting party in the 
torest. The serious tone in which this proposal was made, astonished Paul 
who could not imagine what species of bunting could be carried on at that 
time of night: however, he accepted the invitation with the same gravity with 
which it was given. : 

‘On a signal given by the prince, the horses, all saddled and bridled, were 
conducted into the court, where the dogs, gentlemen, valets, and hunismen, 
were all ready, some in the saddle, some on fvot, according to their offices, 
The horns sounded, the princes of the hoase of Condé and his imperial high- 
ness, with some ladies, mounted to pursue thisextraordinary chase, 

‘The night was beautiful, a profoued calm brooded over the magnificent 
woods of La Sylvie, the turf threw up its faint perfume of the night, and the 
silent stars burnt in the dim purple of a suromer midnight sky. 1 will not 
dwell on the natural astonishment of the horses and dogs, awakened from 
their sleep to obey the imperious voice of the chase, at an hour when all crea- 
tures repose, even the trees, ‘They searched in vain for their sun and dew, 
and for those volumes of lively air which return with the sharp sound of crys- 
tal, the bayings, the neighings, and the fantarade of the passing hant, Sub- 
dued, as all animals are in the night, the borses galloped without spirit, aud 
the dogs with depressed ears and searching muzzies, knew not where to find 
their scent, on the earth full of exhalations, among which they could find no 
trace of gaine. ‘he game was all asleep, the boar in his reedy Jair, the stag 
was immovable, the birds were motionless under acalm andsilentsky. ‘The 
great soul ot the forest, with all its agitations and intelligences, was in a state 
of deep repose. 

* As soon as our hunt had passed the grille of the chateau, they took what 
is called at Chantilly the grand route of the Consiable; the party amounted 
to two hundred, masiers and servants, At the first sound of the horn after the 
royai party was clear of the girdle, a bright torch Was seen to appear in the 
wood, then two, three, twenty lights. ‘They had not proceeded toriy paces 
when forty or fifty brilliant lines of light extended themselves on every side; 
to the right and left sprang up new lines of fire; glade after glade was illu- 
minated ; the birds woke, bea! their wings, and sung; the stags stirred in the 
thicket; the boars grunted in their lairs; the dogs found their voices and 
roused their game ; the stags recognised their enemy, man—and the horses 
followed in gallant style. : 

‘It was a magnificent surprise for the Russian Prince, This forest that 
contains nearly eight thousand acres was illuminated in every corner, as 
brilliantly as a palace on a night of national rejoicing; this was eflected by 
means of the vassals of the house of Condé. Atevery ten paces stood a 
peasant dressed in the livery of the house, like an immoveable chandelier, 
holding a lighted resinous torch. ‘The great opening inthe midst of the forest, 
ealled the Carrefrur de la Table, is the centre ot twelve roads, each of which is 
three leagues in extent, every ten paces of which was illuminated by these 
living chandeliers, and so was every alley and pathway in the forest; thus 
may be calculated the vast population of vassals attachec to the house of 
Condé. 1: was impossible to impress the imperial stranger in a more striking 
manner, with the teudal riches ofthat branch of the royal line. 

* Paul turned to one of the princes of the family, and said, with a grace that 
seldom appertained to him: ‘The King of France welcomed ine as a friend, 
bat Condé has received me like a king.’ 

* The stag took his course to the ponds in the middle of the torest—these are 
magnificent pieces of water, among which stands the castle of Queen 
Blanche,* a beautiful miniature, but of genuine gothic construction: the 
revolution destroyed all but two towers, and the ulilitarians of those times 

rehed a windmill on them. The miller’s dog bayed from the gothic loop- 

oles, and sacks of meal were piled in rooms where still hang the scutcheons 
of the Montmorencies and of the Boutellins, Counts of Senhs. 

*But all this change was not then,—and we must pursue the Emperor 
Paul’s hunt. The poor stag, afier swimming one of the ponds, was pulled 
down on the banks of another, It was ” scene not to be forgotien: the princes 
jeant from their saddles, the lake threw back the red light of the torches,which 
os on the castle of Queen Blanche, on the ladies, cavaliers, huntsmen, 

orses, and dogs. 

Moe 5 am awaited the return of this midnight hunt. ‘The guests were re- 
ceived under a vast tent that appeared to be formed of tapestry, wrought in 
designs of hunting pictures, and wooden stags supported the draperies. At 
the dessert the Prince de Condé said to Paul, ‘Where does Monseigneur 
Comte du Nord suppose himse\t to be 7 

“*In the Chateau of Chantilly,’ replied his imperial highness, ‘in its no- 
blest apartment; and a vast one it is.’ 

‘The draperies on both sides unclosed as he spoke, and the heir of the 
Rassias, to his infinite amazement, discovered that he was in the centre of the 
stables of Chantilly. ‘Three hundred horses, each tied to his stall, some feed- 
ing, some being eurried, and some being sponged, each attended by his groom, 
finished the surprising perspective. 

‘It was an odd idea of Condé to entertain a fature emperor in the stables of 
his palace ; but no one is ignorant that the stables of Chantilly are one ot the 
architectural wonders of France, where scarcely any building equals their 
grandeur of construction, whether it regards their great extent, or the solidity 
of their vaulted roofs. 

* At the return of the Prince de Condé to his rightful inheritance, his friends, 
out of delicacy, hesitated to inform him of the complete devastation made by 
the black band at the revolution, on the furniture and decorations of the 
chateau. 

‘“«* Have they spared the stables ?’ asked Condé. 

“* Yes, my fond.” 

“* Then I can forgive them the rest,’ he rejoined, 

* The torch-light hunt just described cost the Prince de Condé a million of 
frances. ‘This greatly surpassed the féte given by the great Con’é to Louis 
XIV., that celebrated féte, on the second day of which the prince’s cok, M. 
Vatel, out of a delicate sense of honour, threw himself on his sword, because 
he doubted of the arrival of the sea fish, and he deemed that the absence of 
these viands would reflect on his cookish reputation. 

*Madame de Sevigné values the entertainments given to Louis XIV , by 
his kinsman, at 40,000 crowns each day ; they reckon, she says, 1000 crowns 
alone for the jonquils, so one may judge of the rest.’ 

The princely hospitality of Condé to Paul was worthily repaid when the 
Bourbons, driven from cne emigration to another, arrived at the northern 
bound of civilisation, and took refuge in Russia, and the Emperor Paul re- 
tarned the welcome given to the Count du Nord. The palace ot Tzetniches 
was decorated ‘a la Frangaise,’ and in imitation of the chateau of Chantilly, 
the servants were dressed in the prince’s livery, aud over the door was wril- 
ten in letlers of gold, ‘ Hotel de Condé.’ ; 


It was now night, we were at the gate of the Hospital of Chantilly, and my 
centigenarian bade me adieu. 





LIFE OF LORD ELDON. 
PROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, including his Corres- 
pondence, and Selections trom the Anecdote Buok, written by himeelf. By 
Horace Twiss, Esq., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 3 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1844. 

In the Law Magazine of 1839 appeared a series of papers on the life of Lord 
E'don, compiled with such care, and including comments un the whole so just, 
that ys a revised collection of them was all the public may have expect- 
ed; but the present Earl found on examination, that materials equally authen- 
tic and interesting remained untouched ; and he has been fortunate in obtain- 
ing the services of Mr, Twiss for the arrangement of a copious and regular 
biography. ‘This gentleman had always, on a few important subjects, main 
tained opinions different from those of the venerated Chancellor ; bat his no- 
ble friend rightly anticipated that no such circumstance would be allowed to 
interfere with the fulness and fairness of his historical record. Mr. T-wiss 
appears to us to have acquitted himselt, as to all points of controversy, with 
an exemplary union of honesty and modesty—neither dissembling his person- 
al views, nor unnecessarily, upon any temptation, projecting them. His main 
narrative is freely and unaflectedly written—manly and spirited—on proper 
occasions interspersed with passages of true eloquence ; the reader feels that 
he is in the hands of a man of extensive knowledge in life and affairs—acute, 
sagacious, thoroughly despising cant and claptraps. We cannot speak with 
the same unmixed approbation of the selections from the Chancellor’s corres- 
pondence. Ofcourse he asked and received the permission of those whose 
jetters to his lordship are here printed—or of their proper representatives ; 





* The last of the Condés wished to rescore this beautiful specimen of gothic 
architecture, and the mill was pulled down and the facade renewed. Under 
the present regime, the castle of Queen Blanche is as smart as a house in the 
Chaussée d’Antin; it has, moreover, a pert porter’s lodge—the first revolution 
was more merciful to antiquity, it only destroyed—it did not whitewash ! 





bat we must think that in sundry cases these parties ought not to have been, 
thus early, called upon to either grant or withhold suchconsent. Nor can we 
compliment Mr. T'wiss unreservedly on the use he has made of a certain 
“ Anecdote Book,’ the amusement of octogenarian chair-days at Encombe,— 
or of some papers of reminiscences by surviving connexions. From these 
sources he has drawn undoubtedly many valuable illustrations of characters 
and manners : but an ample supply also of bald Joe Millers, and dismal puus, 
and pointiess details of dull doings. We hope to see ali such heavy redun- 
dancies cleared away from a second edition. This is a sterling book: it will 
live, and no pains ought to be gradged. ‘ 

It would be impossible, within the limits of one article, to comprise any 

adequate examination of even a few of the great questions, legal and political, 
with which Lord Eldon’s name must be cornected by every future historian 
of Great Britain. Wesha)! make no attempt of this nature: reserving until 
another Number whatever we may cesire to say of Lord Eldon as one of the 
greatest of Jawyers and ot judges, and of Mr. ‘T'wiss’s estimate of him as such 
in the closing chapters—we shall at present deal exclusively with the Memous, 
and endeavour to select anecdotes and specimens of correspondence, which 
may bring our readers better acquainted with the personal character and con- 
duct of the man, and the course of his relations with eminent conemporaries, 
as a minister of the crown. 
Inglis is a rare name in Scctiand, but Scott has from an early period been 
a very common one in England. No one is likely to doubt that some progen- 
itor of Lord Stowell and Lord Eldon had emigrated from Scotland into Nor- 
thumberland ; butit is the glory of these great men that their ancestry was 
too obseure to be traceable beyond the grandfather, whose legal designation, 
n early and middle lite was “ William Scott, of Sandgate, yeoman,”—his 
iultimate position that of clerk in a coal-fitter’s warehouse at Newcastle. Wil- 
liam, son of this yeoman and clerk, became himseli a master coal-fitter—a 
member of the ancient fraternity of Oasfmen* in that town —a careful, worthy, 
and latterly prosperous tradesman. Mr, ‘I'wiss might as well have omitted 
all allusion to some vague and idle claims of a descent from one of the most 
eminent of the Scotch tamilies named Scotti—the once great house of Bal- 
wearie—(that of which the wizard, ‘‘ Auld Michael,” was chiet)—still re- 
2 represented by the baronets of Ancrum. It is not even said that 
there was any tradition of such a lineage. ‘The sole evidence for its amounts 
to this ; that when distinguished graduates at Oxford, the sons of the coal-fit- 
ter used seals exhibiting the armorial bearings of Balwearie. Only this morn- 
ing our eye rested on a newspaper advertisement by a seal-engraver, closing 
in these terms :—“ N. B. Arms found without extra charge.” Neither the 
yeoman of Sandgate por the Oastman of Newcastle ever dreamt of pedigrees 
or escutcheons. 

The coal-fitter is the intermediate agent between the lessee of a coal-pit 
and the shipper of coals. Mr, Scott’s house and coal-yard were situated 
near the river, in one of the narrow Janes of old Newcastle—Love Lane. 
These lanes have the local alias of chares. Lord Eldon puzzled the Chancery 
bar, on some occasion, by mentioning from the bench that he was‘ born in a 
chare-foot.’ It was well for him and for his country that his elder brother 
Wiliiam cculd not have tuld the same story. When their mother was about 
to be confined the first time—September, 1745—the neighbourhood was alarm- 
ed by the progress of the Scottish rebels ; and she was removed, for security, 
to the house of her father, in the village of Heworth, on the southern side ot 
the Tyne. It has often been told with great circumstantiality, that she was 
taken ill just as the Highlanders were about to invest the town, and smuggled 
over the walls, and down into a boat on the river, after all egress had been for- 
bidden bythe magistrates. ‘This was notso; but the Heworth midwite took 
flight during the travail, and a Newcastle surgeon, summoned to her assistance 
afier the gates were barred for the night, had to scale the wall at the chare- 
foot. ‘he important circumstance is that William’s birth took place in the 
county palatine of Durham. 

John Scott, the futare Chancellor, was born on the 4th of June, 1751—near 
six years later than William. Though their parents had thirteen children, 
only one other son, Henry, and two daughterssurvived infancy. The boys were 
all put to the old grammar-school ot Newcastle, thea exceedingly well con- 
ducted by the Rev. Hugh Moises, who among his assistants had, for the arith- 
metical department, no less a person than the afierwards celebrated mathe- 
matician, Hutton. In this seminary William Scott's extraordinary talents 
were rapidly developed; and John, in due season, supported the credit 
of the family name. To the end of their days, both retained a most 
greatful sense of their obligations to the early care and kindness of Mr. Moi- 
ses, ‘The particular anecdotes here recorded of their schoolboy lite are worth- 
less—with one exception, and as to that we have our doubts. It is said 
that Mr. and Mrs. Scott used to expect from their boys on a Sunday evening, 
some proof that they had been attentive to the sermon that,they heard ‘in 
church, and that William and Joan acquitted themselves in this matter equally 
to their parents’ satisfaction, but in different ways— William retracing, in a 
few clear sentences, the pith of the preachers argument: while John surprised 
the circle, and occasionally wearied it, by the most verbatim accuracy of his 
report. ‘The story has much the air ot an ex post facto. For the rest, it is 
sufficiently indicated that, with all their exemplary diligence as to lessons of 
every sort, they were neither of them grave plodding boys, but both took their 
full share in all the sportsand pranks and trickeries of their coevals. Both 
had remarkably vigorous constitutions, and animal spirits to correspond. It 
we may not say that the great man is almost always made of such materials, 
the rule admits most rare exceptions as to the great lawyer. 

It appears that the good coal-fitter kept his Christmas in the genial fashion 
so well represented in the text, and also on the frontispiece of Mr. Dickens's 
charming Prose Carol of 1843. Ali the people in his employment, with their 
wives and children, partook of his roast beef and plum-pudding ; and when 
the ware-house was cleared for the ball, the first admired performance wasa 
pas seul—‘Master Jacky’s hornpipe.” 

When William approached his fifteenth birthday, his father intimated to 
Mr. Moises that he meant to take the boy from school, and bind him appren- 
tice to himself. Mr. Moises expressed much regret—assured Mr. Scott that 
the lad had that in bim which must ensure success in any of the learned pro- 
fessions—and suggested that from the accident of his birth-place, he was enti- 
tied to be a competitor for one of certain scholarships at Univers'ty College, 
Oxford, set »part for natives of ‘ihe bishoprick.’ Without some such help, Mr. 
Scott could not in prudence, at that stage of his own career, have entertained 
the scheme of sending a sontocoliege. William was delighted at the new 
prospect—tried, and won; and this was the great turning-point in the fortunes 
of both the illustrious brothers ; for William Scott covered himself with 
honour In his early academical carcer, and before John was old enough for 
leaving Mr. Moises had become fellow and tutor of his college—one of the es- 
tablished authorities and principal ornaments of Oxtord. He had watched 
over John’s progress with at once a fraternol and a parental zeal, and now urged 
on their father to repeat the experiment which already, in his own case, had 
proved eminently successful. John's ambition had been naturally stirred ir 
that direction; and in May,1766, he set out for Alma Mater, to be entered as 
a commoner under the tutorship of William. 

‘I heve seen it remarked,’ says Lord Eldom in his Anecdote Book (1827,) 
‘that something which in early youth captivates attention, influences future 
life in all stages. Icame up from Newcastle in a coach then denominated, 
on account of its quick travelling, as travelling was then estimated,a fly : 
being, as well as I remember, nevertheless, three or fuur days and nights on 
the road. There was no such velocity as to endanger overturning or other 
mischief. On the pannels of the carriage were painted the words Sat cito, si 
sat bene, [i. e., quick enough, if well enough) works which made a most lasting 
impression on my mind, and have had their influence upon my conduct in all 





subsequent life. Their effect was heightesed by circumstances during and 
immediately after the journey. A Quaker, who was a fellow-traveller, stop- 
ped the coach at the inn at Tuxford, desired the chambermaid to come to the 
coach-door, and gave her a sixpence, telling her that he forgot to give it to her, 
when he slept there two years before. I was a very saucy boy and said to 
him, ‘Friend, have you seen the motto on this coach —'No.’—*T hen look at 
it; for I think giving her only sixpence now, is neither sat cito nor sat bene.’— 
After I got to town, my brother met me at the White Horse in Fetter Lane, 
Holborn, then the great Oxford house. He took me tosee the play at Drury 
Lane. Love played Jobson in the farce. and Miss Pope played Nell. When 
we came out of the house it rained hard. There were then few hackney- 
coaches, and we got both into one sedan-chair. Turning out of Fleet Street 
into Fetcer Lane, there was a sort of contest between chairmen. Our sedan 
chair was overset with us in it. This, thought I,1s morethan sat cifo, and it 
certainly is not sat dene. In short, in all that I have had to do in future life, 
professional ai.d judicial, | have always felt the effect of this early admonition 
on the pannels of the vehicle which conveyed me from school, Sat cilo, si sat 
bene. It was the impression of this which made me that deliberate judge— 
as some have said too deliberate ;—and reflection upon all that is passed will 
not authorise me to deny that, whilst | have been thinking sat cito, si sat bene, 
I may not have sufficiently recollected sat bens, si sat cato 

Lord Stowell used to tell that when he had to introduce John at Oxford, he 
was quite ashamed of the mere boyishness of his appearance—he was not quite 
fifteen ; but he had been so well prepared, and continued to use such diligence, 
that before the lapse of a year, he stood for and carried a fellowship in Univer. 
sity College, open to natives of Northumberland ; and though there is no rea- 
son to suppose that he ever was looked wpon ae at all likely to rival his elder 
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brother im classical attainments, the strength of his understanding, and variety 
and accuracy of his information, had raised uis character high before he took 
his first degree. In the twentieth year of his age he won the prize for the 
Essay in English Prose: subject, ‘ The advantages and disadvantages of for. 
eign travel ,’ but se shy was he, that friends had actual!y to shove him into 
the rostrum when the production was to be recited at the Commemoration. 

Among his contemporaries at University were severa! persons subsequently of 
high eminence—among others, Sir William Jones, Lord Moira, and Mr. 
Windham. John Scott appears to have been through life regarded with kind- 
ness by a!l who had mized familiarly with him at this period, and not a few 
of them profited largely by his remembrance. No temperauce medal was, in 
those days, among the usual objects of Oxonian ambition. The ‘ Anecdote 
Book’ has some sad stories about Doctors and Dons in their cups; and Mr. 

Twiss advisedly quotes these before producing this paragraph of his own : 

‘When Christ Church meadow wes overflowed and sovfficiently frozen for 
skaiting, people used to ply on the ice with kegs of brandy, and other cordiais 
for the skaiters. John Scott, when an under-graduate, was skaiting over e 
part of the meadow where the ice, being infirm, bioke in, and let him into a 
ditch, up to his neck in water. When he had scrambled out, and was dripping 
from the collar, and oozing from the stockings, a brandy-vender shofiled toward 
him and recommenced a giass of something warm ; upon which Edward Nor- 
ton, of University College, a son of Lord Grantiey, sweeping past, cried out 
to the retailer: ‘‘ None of your brandy for that wet young man—te never drinks 
but when he is dry.” ’—vul. i., p. 54. 

Very near the end of his life, when Lord Abingdon brought some motion 
about the game laws before the House of Lords, the Ex-Chancellor Eldon took 
occasion to coniess, that probably no one had poached more diligently on that 
noble family’s preserves then himself. They are very near Oxford. But it is 
not likely ‘hat he had dune great damage. Somebody asked Lord Stowell 
once, whether his brother was a good shot. He answered with his usual sly 
gravity, ‘I believe he kills a good deal of—time.’ 

After taking his degree he continued to reside as fellow, meaning at the pro- 
per age to take holy orders, and looking to a college living as his ultimate 
provision in life. Such would, probably, have been the issue, but for almighty 
love. Spending the long vacation of 1771 in the North, he saw, it is said, 
for the first time, and at some distance from Newcastle, (in Sedgefield church, 
to wit :) Miss Elizabeth Surtees, the daughtér of a leading banker in his na- 
tive town, and was instantly smitten with a lasting passion. He, had it seems, 
been susceptible in this way even when at school. According to the Anec- 
dote Book he was, always in love.’ Miss Surtees was only in ber seventeenth 
year, but already talked of as ‘the Newcastle Beauty.’ The Oxonian’s per- 
sonal advantages were not unworthy of a beauty’s notice ; he was «& eingularly 
handsome young man, and, as all who remember him in advanced age, wil! 
also believe without difficulty, a most agreeable one. The Banker was alarm- 
ed, and sent his daughter on a visit to a relation in the neighbourhood of Hen- 
ley-upon-Thames, in order that she might be out of John Scott's way ; but 
she had not been recalled when the Oxford term commenced, and Oxford is 
within an easy ‘ lover's jouruey’ of Henley. 


Next summer Mr. John again visited Newcastle : he found it generally be- 
lieved that a very rich old gentleman, recently a widower, was numbered 
among the numerous aspirants for the fair Elizabeth’s favour, and that his 
pretensions were supported warmly by Mr. Surtees. Whatever accelerated 
the romance, it galloped to a conclusidn ; for, on a moonless night ot Septem- 
ber, 1772, Miss Bessy trusted herself to a ladder : a post-chaise was teaay— 
the fugitives were safe across the border before either of them wasmissed, and 
married early next day at Blackshields—not, however, by a blacksmith, nor 
even by a justice of peace, but by anEpiscopal minister. The couple immedi- 
aiely returned southwards, and reaching Morpeth at nightfall, were greeted 
with the announcement that a marching regiment had just halted there, and 
that there was not lodging to be had for money or love. ‘The landlady of the 
inn, however, on being made aware of their circumstances, behaved herself 
like a Christian woman, and abdicated her own chamber. When their eva- 
sion was discovered, great was the wrath atthe banker’s; not less the con- 
sternation in the charefoot; and the coal-fitter, after reading the letter which 
Mr. John had left behind him, looked so biack that his daughters were all 
drowned in tears, expecting hard resolutions. In the course of two days, 
however, the father melted, and when the fugitives drew their curtains on 
the third morning at the Nag’s Head, in Morpeth, the first object that met 
theireyes was a familiar one, the sure herald of tidings from home—the fa- 
vourite dog of the bridegroom’s younger brother. Henry was in search ot 
them, charged with an invitation to Love Lane, where the hero and heroine 
took up their quarters accordingly the same evening. Mr. Surtees, on un- 
derstanding where the culprits had been so speedily sheltered, proclaimed his 
conviction that all the Scotts had been accomplices in the abduction; and 
for some time would listen to no protestation whatever on that subject. 

It is said [and Mr. Twiss seems to believe the story} that a wealthy and 
childless old citizen of Newcastle called on the coal-fitter at this crisis, and 
after expressing his apprehension that Mr. Surtees was too proud to relent, 
offered to provide at once fur the young couple by taking John Scott into 
partnership with himself, as a grocer ; that both father and son received this 
communication with much thankfulness; but John considered it due to his 
elder brother that his opinion should be obtained before a decision was made; 
and that William Scott’s answer alone turned the scale against the figs. 

Ere long feelings sofiened, znd matters were arranged) On the 7th Janu- 
ary, 1773, Mr. Surtees covenanted to pay 1000/. as his daughter's portion, with 
five per cent. interest until payment; and Mr. Scott very handsomely settled 
2000/. in like manner, on his son John. The couple were then remarried in 


facie ecclesia, in presence of both tamilies, and set offfor the south; ‘ where,’ 


writes the future Chancellor at the time, ‘1 have now two strings to my bow.’ 
Though his fellowship was legally determined by his marriage, it was custo- 
mary to allow ‘a year of grace,’ during which such a marriage remained 
tacitly unobserved; so that had a cullege living fallen within the twelve 
months, he might accept it, and take orders according to his original plan. 
This was one string. He no doubt owed the other to his brother’s advice 
and assistance. He entered himself at the Middle Temple, with the purpose 
of pursuing a legal career, in case no benefice should tarn up during the 
year ol grace. 

Mr. (atierwards Sir Robert) Chambers, a friend of both the brothers, and, 
like themselves, trained at Newcastle School and University College, was at 
this time Masier of New Inn Hall, and Vinerian Protessor of Law. He 
had the power of delegating the duties ot his chair, and he now appointed 
John Scott Deputy Professor, with an allowance of 60/. per annuin, and the 
use of the Masier’s lodgings at New Inn Hall, of which Hall the Master 
happened to be the only member. As Chambers’ deputy he had merely to 
read his MS. lectures, the drift of which,as the ‘ Anecdote Book’ confesses, 
he often could not in the least comprehend; but that could not have been the 
vase as to the very first discourse that he was called on to deliver frora the 
Vinerian desk, fur this was on the statute of Philip and Mary touching the 
Abduction of Maidens. Mr. William Scou, moreover, was very willing to 
have his brother’s assistance in the tutorizing at University, for which John 
no doubt had remuneration. His eldest son was born at New Inn Hall be- 
tore the year of grace expired. No benefice had fallen: the fellowship was 
then declared vacant; and all thoughts of the Church were laid aside. 

The establishment at New Inn Hall was so convenient in his circum- 
stances that he remained there till he had eat nearly ali the requisite terms at 
the Temple. He finally left Oxford in 1775, and taking a small house in 
Cursitor-street, pursued with redoubled zeal the legal studies, in which he 
had made no trivial progress, even before his bow lost its first string. He 
had, itseems, mastered ‘Coke upon Littleton,’ by incessant reperusal and 
analysis sothoroughly that the whole book had become part of his mind ; and 
tothe last he continued of opinion that every English lawyer, with a view to 
ultimate economy of time, should commence with the same stiff acquisiticn. 
Allnotions of royal road to learning and law made easy, he cordially de- 
spised. Nil magnum absque labore. On settling in town his character and 
circumstances being made known to Mr. Duane, a distinguished conveyan- 
cer (a Roman Catholic) connected with Northumberland, that gentleman 
handsomely offered to take him as a pupil withont a fee ; and he attended 
Mr. Duane with extreme diligeice, to his vast benefit. He could not afford to 
fee a special pleader, but obtained possession of a large MS. collection ot 

recedents, and copied out three folio volumes of them with his own hand. 
n a word, no branch of the fit preparation deterred him ; and perhaps Mr. 
Twiss coul¢ not ha ve rendered a more important service to the law students 
of the present day than by the minute record he has now presented of the 
preliminary exertions, with his repeated attestation in later days how con- 
tinually he had felt in his progress through life the benefit of not having 
shrunk from the jong and obscure toil of deep and firm foundations. He 
used to say, ‘those were laborious days, but not unhappy ;’ and though a 
few desponding phrases are scattered over his early letters, we can well be- 
lieve that such was the case upon the whole. It was his custom to rise at 
four every morning, and when reading at night he bound a wettowel round 
his head to eheck the invasion of drowsiness. Though fond naturally ot 
conviviality, he practised the most rigid abstemiousness, and for years hardly 
ever sat at meat with any companion but the devoted young partner of all his 
cares.* A medical friend, it seems, conceived very serious alarm on seeing 





* Though his brother was already in 1773—the date of the Hebridean ex- 
cursion—one of Dr. Johnson's familiar associates, and ultimately one of his 
most intimate friends, the name of John Scott does not appear once in Bos- 
well. Johnson, however. had much regard for him—and sent him from his 
death-bed, in 1784, a kind message, begging him never to do legal work on@ 
Sunday. His last words to Sir Joshua Reynolds were to the like effect. 
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how this habitual course of life was telling on his appearance. ‘ It is no 
matter,’ he said, ‘I mustdo as I am now dong, or starve.’ Some years af. 
ter his marriage he writes toa college friend—* how despicable I should fee! 
mysetf to be, if, after persuading such a creature to take an imprudent step 
tor my sake, I coald think any labour too much to be undergone cheerfully 
for hers.’ Towards the end of his life, in passing through Cursitor-street 
with his secretary, he paused and said, ‘ Here was my first perch. How oiten 
have [ ran down to Fieet-market, with a sixpence in my hand, to buy sprats 
lor supper 





Daring several years, no qiestio n, he had to maintain a tough struggle ; | 
but prosperous old age often pleases itself with exaggerating the difficulties 
of youth. It is like the victorious general’s disposition to do full justice to 
the enemy’s muster-roll. ‘The fact is that Mr. Surtees, in 1775, settled a 
second sum of 10001, bearing interest, on his daughier ; and that the worthy 
coal-fiter dying 1n November, 1776, bequeathed an additional 10002. to John | 
Scott. From aboutthe date oi their establishment in London, therefore, the } 
couple (supposing them to have incurred no debt) would seem to have had a | 
iree inc»me ot 250!. per annum, which, we fancy, seventy years ago, wouid | 
go as tar as 400/. at present. Their few olive-branches did not appear in 
rapid succession. William Scott inherited from his father about 25,0001. | 
and was always a true brother te John. We question if one brother ever | 
owed more in every way to another than did Lord Eldon to Lord Stowell ; | 
and he certainly, in every way possible, acknowledged a most grate‘ul sense | 
of the obligation. 

He was called to the bar in January, 1766—but besides attending regularly 
from that time In the Cuurts, he continued during many months after to spend 
several hours daily ia Mr. Duane’s chambers—for he delighted in conveyan- 
cing as much as Selden himself. The {o.lowing story shows how little the so 
licttors disturbed him : 


* When I was called to the bar,’ said he to his niece, ‘ Bessy and I thought 

















place, in the south cross aisle of the church, and erected ihe monument to the 
noble old poet, which we still see standing in Poets’ Corner. 
Soenser died in King-street, Westminster, on the 16th January, 1598-9, ac- 
tually, we are told, ‘for lack of bread.’ He retused twenty pieces sent him by 
my Lord of Essex, and said he was sorry he had no time to spend them:— 


And had not that great heart (whose honoured head, 
Ah, lies full low) pitied thy wofal plight, 
‘There hadst thou lien unwept, unbaried, 
Unblest, nor graced with any common rite. 
Phineas Fletcher. 
‘He was buried,’ says Campbell, ‘according to his own desire, near the 
tomb of Chaucer; and the most celebrated poets of the time (Shakspeare was 
probably of the number,) 1ollowed his hearse, and threw Uibuiary verses into 
his grave.’ ‘Twenty years after his decease, Daniel's kind patroness, the 
Countess of Dorset, erected a monument to his memory, and inseribed upon 
it that short but beautilul inscription which the poet Mason wansferred, in 
1778, trom Purbeck stone to statuary marble, and which still remains an exact 
imitation of the original. 


The next great poet interred in Poets’ Corner, was Francis Beaumont— 


Fletcher's associate, Jonson’s triend beloved, 


The day of his death is unknown, but he was buried on the 9th March, 1615- 
16. He was only thirty years old when he died ; and his epitaph was writen 
by his elder brother, the poet of Bosworth Field :— 


Thou shouldst have followed me, but death, to blame, 
Miscounted years and measured age by fame. 
No ‘great heart’ came forward to honour his memory in marble, and the asso- 
ciate of Fletcher still sleeps beneath arude and nameless stone. 
Drayton, who died in 1631, was buried in Westminster Abhey, but not in 


all our troubles were over; business was to pour iu, and we were to be almost} Poets’ Corner, for he lies, says Heylin, who was at his funeral, under the 
rich immediately. So l mace a bargain with her, tuat during the following year | north wall, near a little door which opens to one of the prebendal houses.’ 


all che money | should receive in the first eleven months should be mine. aud 

whatever I should get in the twelfth month should be hers. What a stingy 

dog 1 must have been to make such a bargain! I would not have done so 

afterwards. But however, soit was ; /4! was ouragreement : and how do you 

think it turned out! In thetweltth moath I received half a guinea ; eighteen- 

peace went fur fees, and Bessy got nine shillings: in the other eleven months | 
1 go: one shilling.’—p. 100. 

Towards the end of this year his Bessy, who had always sat by him however 
late he laboured, was so alarmed with his sinking aspect that she insisted on 
his consulting Dr. Heberden. On hearing his name and statement, the doc- 
tor said, * Are you the young gentleman that gained the prize for the essay at 
Oxford " * Yes, sir.’ * Then,’ continued Heberden, * P’il not take a fee in giv- 
ing you alittle advice. Tyavel —go down to Bath for three weeks, and if the 
waters bring out a fit of the gout, all will go well with you.’ Mr. Scout obeyed 
—the gout appeared—and from that hour he considered his constitution to have 
undergone a favourable change. 

The * Anecdote Book’ records abundance of the Westminster Hall gossip of 
those days—notabilia of judges and leading barris\ers—tricks of attorneys, and 
so forth; bot during three weary years hardly a glimpse of business. He went 
the Northera Circuit naturally— but even at Newcastle scarcely ever came in 
for any betier employment than the delence of some pauper charged with a pet- 
ty felony :— 

‘In Mr. Scott's time, a considerable number of these offences were capital, 
and caused much anxiety to the defending counsel. It is true that, in nine 
cases out of ten, there could be then, as nuw, but little scope for an advocate’s 
skiil ; because in at least that propurtion of cases, the nature of the proof for 
the prosecution is so direct and positive as to baffle all the arts of defence ; 
and the acquittals, vccasionaily pronounced, proceed, for the most part, from 
the absence of some material piece of evidence, or the mistake or wilfulness of 
some one or more of the witnesses orjurymen. Now and then, however, there 
will really be enough of doubt to give the prisoner a fair chance of acquittal, 1 
his counsel do not commit him bv an indiscreet questioning of the witnesses 
and the general vice of young and inexperienced advocates 13 a proneness to 
this imprudence. Bat Mr. Scott’s discretion and caution— 


Insigne meestis presidium reis— 


exemptec him from the common error. He was wont to say, joculariv, that he 
had been a most effective advocate for prisoners ; for that he had seldom put a 
question to a prosecutor.’—pp. 105, 106. 


Late in life he told this striking story of an assize scene te one of his 
daughters :-— 

* | have heard some very extraordinary cases of murder tried. 1 remember, 
in one where I was counsel, for along time the evidence did not appear te 
touch the prisoner at all, and he looked about him with the most perfect un- 
concern, seeming to think himself quite safe. At last, the surgeon was called, 
who stated deceased had been killed by a shot, a gun-shot in the head, and he 
produced the matted hair and stuff cut from and taken from the wound. It 
was all hardened with blood. A basin of warm water was brought into court, 
and, as the blood was gradually softened, a piece of printed paper appeared— 
the wadding of the gun, which proved to be half of a ballad. The other half 
had been found in the man’s pocket when he was taken. He was hanged.’ 


In the autumn of 1779 he did not go the circuit. He had borrowed money 
from William for so many of these journeys, and earned nothing by them, that 
he could not make up his mind to apply again; and on discovering why he 
had stayed in town, William writes thus to their younger brother Henry :—‘ I 
heartily wish that business may brisken a little, or he will be heartily sick 
of his profession. I do all [ can to keep up his spirits, bat he is very 
gloomy.’ 


Meantime a certain solitary case which he had argued in the Rolls Court 
in 1778 was about to be heard on appeal in the Howse of Lords. In that 
case hehad urged a point not only notsuggested in his brief, but entirely dis- 
countenanced by the solicitor. The Master of the Rolls decided against 
him. His own client disapproved of the appeal, which was the act of an- 
other party. Mr. Scott was desired to state at the barof the House of Lords 
that his client * consented.’ He insisted on restating his point. The soli- 
citor smiled, but allowed him to do so—he should, however, have no better fee 
than one guinca. Behold, Lord Thurlow listened very earnestiy—took three 
days to consider—reversed the decision ot the Rolls Court solely on Mr. Scott's 
argument ; and this decision of Lord Thurlow has regulated all similar ques- 
tions since tnat day—March 4, 1780. This was the case of Ackroyd versus 
Smithson. Lord Elvon's account concludes thus :— 


‘As I left the Hall, a respectable solicitor, of the name of Forster, came 
up and touched me on the shoulder, and said—** Young man, your bread and 
butter is cut for life.’ 

To be resumed 
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POETS’ CQRNER AND PORTS’ FUNERALS. 
INTERMENT OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


The poet of ‘Hope’ and ‘ Hohenlinden’ was buried on Wednesday last, at 
Westminster Abbey, in that part of the building called the south-transept, or 
Poet's Corner. No poet of our generation could have made good a better 
claim to such a sepulture than Thomas Campbell. He well deserves to lie 
in classic ground :— 

My Shakspeare rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser; or bid Beaument lie 

A little further to make thee a room— 

Thou arta monument without a tomb; 

And art alive still while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. 


Mr. Campbell's book, that neat pyramid, which Cowley commends so 
warmly, is more than enough for fame hereafier. Collins and Gray together, 
can, in bulk, barely make a volume. 

A poet’s interment, in Poet’s Corner, is a tare occurrence: the last person 
essentially and entirely a poet who was buried there, was Gay, who died in 
1732. Johnson, Garrick, Sheridan, Macpherson, and Gifford, can make but 
slender claims to the bays and ‘singing robes’ of poets, for their greater works 
have little to do with poetry so called, or with the divine fury of the Muse. 
Considering, therefore, the long interval that has elapsed, and the high hon- 
our so lately paid to Mr. Campbell, in the noble attendance that siood beside 
his grave, is will not, perhaps, be thought ill-timed or out of place if, before 
we describe Mr. Campbeli’s funeral, we here relate the history of Puets’ Cor- 
rer. and refer our readers back to the funeral honours that have been paid our 
poets, long since or more lately dead. 

We had no poets tu inter before Gower and Chaucer; and Gower was a 
man of wealth, who had money to leave for the erection of his own monu- 
ment, and the performance of a yearly obit for his soul. The obit ceased at 
the Reformation, but the monument still exists in St. Saviour’s Church, in 
Southwark, where the poet’s head may be seen resting on three sione books, 
with a chaplet upon it, like a coronet of tour roses. ‘The morning star of Eng- 
lish verse, old Geoffrey Chaucer, was buried in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey, that is, without the building ; but a poet and scholar of (xford, byname 
Nicholas Brigham, removed bis remains in 1555, to their present resting- 





The same Countess of Dorset, who set up Spencet’s monument, bestowed a 
marble bust upon Michael Drayton, and Jonson or Quarles supplied that 
noble epitaph still half legible in Poets’ Corner. In 1637 Ben Jonson follow- 
ed his friend Drayton to the grave. Ben, too, was buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey, but notin Poets’ Corner: why is unknown. He is buried in the north 
aisle of the nave, with this brief inscription to denote the spot: ‘O Rare Ben 
Jonson’ —‘ which was donne,’ says Aubrey, ‘at the charge of Jack Yourg 
(atterwards knighted), who walking here when the grave was covering, gave 
the fellow eighteen-pence to cut it.’ 

The next poet buried in Westminster Abbey was buried in Poets’ Corner. 
This was Thomas May (Secretary May), the translator ot Lucan, and the 
Historian of the Long Parliament. But May was not allowed to lie too long 
in Poets’ Corner. Atthe Restoration his body was taken up and thrown into 
a pit, dug for the purpose in the neighbouring churchyard of St. Margaret's. 
Sull greater indignities awaited Cromwell, Lreton, Bradshaw and Blake 
May’s monument was destroyed at the same time—it stood where Trip- 
leti’s stands, 

At Chertsey, on the Thames, on the 28th July, 1667, died Abraham Cow- 
ley. The body of the great poet was brought by water trom Chertsey to 
Whitehall— 

Oh, early lost! what tears the River shed, 

When the sad pomp along his banks was led '—Poprr. 
Evelyn was at his triend’s funeral, and thus records the ceremony: ‘3 Aug. 
1667. Went to Mr. Cowley’s funerall, whose corps lay at Wallingtord 
House, and was thence conveyed to Westminster Abbey in a hearse with 
six horses, and all funeral decency, with an hundred coaches of noblemen 
and persons of qualitie following; among these all the witts of the towne, 
divers bishops and clergymen. He was interred next Geoilrey Chaucer and 
neere Spenser. A good!y monument since erected to his memory. Wal- 
lingtord House was the town residence of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
at whose expense the ‘guodly monument’ was afterwards erected. 

In March, 1668, died at his official house in Scotland-land yard, Sir John 
Denham, the puet of Cooper’s Hill, Hedied mad, nor have we any account 
of his interment in Poets’ Corner. He was buried, however, close to Cow- 
ley, whose ‘ death and burial amongst the ancient poets,’ he has celebrated in 
one of the very best of his poems. Davenant followed Denham in less than 
a month, and was buried where May had been before. This circumstance 
iscurious. AtJonson’s death both Davenant and May were candidates {or 
the vacant laurel. It was given to Davenant so much w May’s mortifica 
tion, that for this reason alone be was said, by the adverse party, to have sided 
with the Parliament against the King. Davenant was the patentee of the 
Duke’s Theatre; and all his company, with Betterton at their head, attended 
his body to the grave. ‘He was buried in Westminster Abbey,’ says old 
Downes, the prompter, ‘near Mr. Chaucer’s monument, our whole company 
attended the funeral.’ 

Glorious John Dryden was the next great poet buried in Poets’ Corner. A 
private burial in an adjoining churchyard was all that was at first intended, 
and the funeral procession was actually on its way to so obscure a grave, 
when it was interrupted, and strange as it may appear, actually put an end to, 
The chief movers in this extraordinary proceeding were the witty Earl ot Dor- 
set, and the second Lord Jefferys, the son of the notorious Judge Jefferys. 
Ihe poet’s body, at their request, was then conveyed to the house of Mr. Rus- 
sel, a celebrated undertaker, for the purpose of embalmment. From Mr. 
Russel’s it was moved to the College of Physicians, where it lay for ten days 
in state. The after history of this second funeral is thus given in the papers 
of that period. ‘ The corps of that great and witty poet, John Dryden, Esq , 
having lain in state for some time in the College of Physicians, was yester- 
day {14 May, 1700] carried in great state to Westminster Abbey, where he 
was interred with Chaucer, Cowley, &c. But before he was removed from 
the College, Dr. Garth made an eloquent oration in Latin, in praise of the 
deceased ; andthe Ode of Horace, beginning Exregi monumentum are perennius, 
set to mournful music, was sung there, witha concert of trumpets, hautboys, 
and other instruments. The corpes was preceded by several mournerson horse- 
back ; before the hearse went the music on foot, who made a very harmonious 
noise. The hearse was followed by twenty coaches, drawn by six horses, 
and twenty-four drawn by two horses each, most of them in mourning.’ 

After this a paragraph, the reader will not, perhaps, think [ar- 
quhar’s Picture of the Funeral too highly coloured for the truth, ‘1 come 
now trom Mr. Dryden’s funeral, where he had an Ode in Horace sung, instead 
of David’s Psalms; whence you may find, that we do not think a poet worth 
Christian burial. The pomp of the ceremony was a kind of rhapsody, and 
fiter, 1 think, for Hudibras than him; because the cavalcade was mostly 
burlesque; but he was an extraordinary man, and buried after an extraordi- 
nary fashion; for I do believe there was never such another burial seen,’ 
All this ‘ getting-up’ at the College was done by Dr. Garth. ‘ The best good 
Christian, without knowing i.,’ that Pope had ever known, Mr. Russel’s Bill 
isa curiosity in its way, and of more than ordinary interest at this moment. 


Mr. Russel’s Bill for Mr. Dryden's Funerall. 
For the Funerall of Esqre. Dryden. 





Z£«sd 

A double coffin covered with cloath and set of [off] with work 
guilt with gold : ; . ‘ : M . - 5 090 
A herse with six white Flanders horses , ‘ ‘ s a, OF 

Covering the herse with velvet, and velvet housings for the 
horses .. hae See: ae 
17 plumes of feathers for herse and horses. : , a ae mh. 
Hanging the Hal! with a border of bays ° —. Fe 
6 dozen of ) » of escucheons for the Hall ° ° - 5 BO 
A large pall of velvet , ; ° ° . 0 10 0 
10 large escucheons for the pall. ‘ ° 2 0 0 
24 buck. escucheons for herse and horses $$ 8 0 
12 shields and 6 shaffroones for ditto ° é - 3 8 °® 
3 mourning coaches with six horses . 2 5 6 
Silver dish and rosemary ° ‘ ‘ . ° ‘ cf OS 
8 scarves ior musicioners ‘ . . ; 63 0 @ 
8 hatbands for ditto ° ° ‘ , : ° WE ge 
17 y’ds of crape to cover their instruments .- 1 uo 
4 mourning cloakes ° . : ‘ ° . 0 10 0 
Pd 6 men moveing the corpse to the Hall ‘ ‘ om 2 eo 
8 horsemen in long cloakes to ride before the herse , 4 00 
13 tootmen in velvet capps to walk on each side the herse ty 0 

6 porters that attended at the doores, and walked betore the 
herse to the Abby, in mourning gowns and staves 1 100 90 
An atchievement for the house ‘ 3 10 0 
£% 17 9 


Nicholas Rowe, who died in King Street, Covent Garden, on the 16th of 
December, 1718, was the next poet of eminence interred in Poets’ Corner. 
He was buried at night, in a grave ‘over against Chaucer,’ his friend, Dr. At- 
terburv, then Dean of Westminster, reading the burial service. Another six 
months gone by, and Addison is buried in the same grave. ‘This delightful 
writer died at Holland House, Kensington, on the 17th of June, 1719, trom 
whence his body was cor veyed to the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Ab- 
bey, where it lay in state. Addison was buried at night, a circumstance beau- 
tifully alluded to by Tickell, in his Elegy on his death -— 


Can I torget the distmal night that gave, 











My soul’s best part for ever to the grave 




















How silent did his old companions tread, 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead; 
Through breathing statues, then unheeded things, gs! 
Through rows of warriors and through walks of k 
Wohatawe did the siow solema knell inspire, 

The pealing organ and the pausing choir, 

The duties by the lawn-robed prelate paid, 

And the jast wor, that dust to dust coaveyed! 


‘It was her own wish,’ says Campbell of Mrs, Siddons, ‘that she should be 
interrec. with the plainest simplicity; and I kaow not how it is, buat so it is, 
that I visit her suburban grave with calmer sensations of melancholy plea- 
sure than if I had to approach it through Westminster Abbey— 

‘ Through rows of warriors, and through walks of kings!’ 

Prior was the pext, in point of time, interred in Poets’ Corner. ‘It ismy 
will,’ he says, ‘that 1 be baried privately in Westminster Abbey, and that, 
after my debts and funeral charges are paid, a monument be erected to mg 
memory, whereon may be expressed the public employments I have bore. 
The inscription | desire may be made by Dr. Robert Freind, and the busts ex- 
pressed in marble by Coriveax placed on the monument. For this last 
piece of human vanity, I will that the sam of five hundred pounds be set 
aside. ‘| had not strength enough,’ says Atterbury, ‘to attend Prior to 
his grave, else | would have done tt, to have showed his triends that I had 
forgot and iorgiven what he wrote on me. He is buried as he desired, at the 
feet oF Spenser, and | will take care to inake good in every respect what I said 
to him when living: particularly as to the triplet he wrote for his own 
epitaph; which, while we were on good terms, 1 promised him should never 
appear on his tomb while | was dean of Westminster.’ We quote the inad- 
missible triplet, because, at this time, the past and present opinions of the 
Dean and Chaper of Westininster are of some consequence :— 


To me ‘twas given to die; to thee ‘tis given 
To live: alas! one moment sets us even — 
Mark! how impartial is the will of Heaven, 


A welancholy truth, tol apuly, is infinitely more admissible than a whole 
catalogue of virtues which human trailly never could possess, 

Congreve followed Prior, but the witty dramatist is buried not in Poet's 
Corner, but as far from Kings and Poets as he could well lie. The author of 
the ‘Old Bachelor’ died at his house in Surrey Street, in the Strand, whence 
his body was removed to the Jerusalem Chamber, in Westminster Abbey, 
where it Jay in state, before it was interred in the south transept of the Abbey. 
The six pall-bearers were, the Duke of Bridgwater, the Earl of Godolphin 
Lord Cobham, the Karl of Wilmington, Mr. George Berkeley, and General 
Churchill. 

On the 4th of December died Johnny Gay,—the simple and gentle-hearted 
Gay, who breathed his last at the Duke of Queensberry's, in Burlington Gar- 
dens, from whence, we are told, ‘his body was brought by the Company of 
Upholders to Exeter ‘change, in the Strand; where, afler lying in a decent 
state, it was drawn in a hearse trimmed with plumes of black and white 
feathers, attended with three mourning-coaches and six horsemen, to West- 
minster Abbey. The pall was supported by the Bari of Chesterfield, Lond 
Viscount Cornbury; the Hon. Mr, Berkely, General Dormer, Mr. Gore, and 
Mr. Pope (the poet). The service was read by the then Dean, Dr, Wilcox, 
the choir attending.’ 

The body of David Garrick was conveyed from his own hons« in the Adel. 
phi, on the Ist of February, 1779, to Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, 
‘ where it was interred,’ says Davies, ‘under the monument of his beloved 
Shakespeare.’ ‘The ‘Order’ of the funeral may be found appended to every 
Lite of the great actor. ‘There was no lying-in-state in the Jerusaien Chee 
ber, but the body was received at the west-loor, by the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, who, attended by the gentlemen of the choir, preceded the corpse up the 
centre aisle; the full organ and choir performing Purcell's grand funeral ser- 
vice The pall-bearers, on this occasion, were, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Karl Spencer, Lord Camden, Marl of Ossory, and Viscount Palmerston, 
‘Twenty-four oi the principal actors of both theatres; and Dr. Johnson and 
o'her members of ‘The Ciub’ attended to the grave the man, of whom it was 
said that his death eclipsed for a time the gaiely of nations 

Dr. Johnson soon tollowed his irient and pupil, Garrick, to the grave. 
‘ His funeral was attended,’ says Boswell, ‘by a respectable number of frienda, 
partic ularly such ol the members of the Literary Club as were in town: and 
was also honoured with the presence of several ol the Reverend Cnapter ol 
Westminster. Mr. Burke, Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Windham, Mr. Langton, 
Sir Charles Bunbury, and Mr, Colman bore his pall. His schoolfellow, Dr. 
Taylor, performed he mourntul oftice of reading the funeral service.’ The 
great lexicographer lies buried close to the coflin of his friend, Garrick. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan died in Saville Row, op the 7th of July, 1816, 
and on the 14th, bis body was buried in the south cross-aisle of Westminster 
Abbey. Ilis pail-bearers were the Duke of Bediord, Earl of Lauderdale, 
Earl Malgrave, the Lord Bishop of London, Lord Holland, and Earl Spencer. 
May we not exclaim with Pope, on this funeral solemnity ;— 


* But yet the rich have something in reserve, 
‘They heip'd to bury whom they help'd to starve (” 


Shakspeare, as every one knows, was buried in the chancel of the church 
at Stratford, where there is a monument to his memory. Chapman and Shir- 
ley are buried ju St. Giles’s in the Fields; Matlowe in the churchyard of St. 
Paul's, Deptford; Fietcher and Massinger in the churchyard of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark ; De. Donne in Old St. Paul's; Edmond Waller in Beaconsfield 
churehyard; Milton in the churchyard of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate; Batler,in 
the churchyard of St, Paul's, Covent Garden ; Otway, no one knows where; 
Garth in the church at Harrow; Pope in the charch at Twickenham; Swift 
in St. Patrick's, Dublin; Savage in the churchyart of St. Peter's, Bristol ; 
Parnell at Chester, where he died on his way toDublin; Dz. Young, at Wel- 
wyt, in FHerttordshire, of which he was the rector; ‘Thomson in the church- 
vard at Richmond, in Surrey ; Collins in St. Andrew's church at Chicheser ; 
Gray inthe churchyard of Stoke -Pogeis, where he conceived his “ Elegy gf 
Goldsmith in the churchyard of the Temple church; Falconer at sea, with 
‘all ocean for his grave ;’ Churchill in the charchyard of St, Martin's, Dover; 
Cowper in the church at Dereham; Chatterton, in a churchyard belonging to 
the parish of St. Andrew's, Holborn; Burns in St, Michael's chatth ard, 
Dumfries; Byron in the church at Hacknall, near Newstead ; Crabbe at 
Trowbridge ; Coleridge in the church at AMighgate; Sir Walter Scott in Dry- 
burgh Abbey; Southey in Crossthwaite church, near Keswick; Shelley ‘ be- 
neath one of the antique weed-grown towers surrounding ancient Rome ;’ 
Keats beside him, ‘under the pyramid, which is the tomb of Cestius ; and 
‘Teomas Campbell, in Poets’ Cornet, in Westminster-Abbey. 

Few of our poets would appear to have left any particular directions about 
their graves. Dr. Donne designed his own strange monument for old St. 
Paul's; ‘ Mat, alive and in health, of his tombstone took care;’ and Swiltex- 
pressed a wish on paper that he should be buried in some dry pait of St, Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral ; ‘I desire (he says in his will) that my body may be buried 
in the great aisle of St. Patrick’s Cathedral on the south side, under the pillar 
next to the monument of Primate Narcissus March ; three days after my de- 
cease, as privately as possible, and at 12 o'clock at night.’ Pope has an epi- 
taph ‘for One (meaning himself) who would not be buried in Westminster- 
Abbey.’ ... .. As to my body (he says), my will is that it be buried near the 
monument of my dear parents at Twickenham, and that it be carried to the 
grave by six of the poorest men of the parish, to each ot whom I order a suit 
of grey coarse clothas mourning.’ . . . .‘1 do desire (says Gray)that my body 
may be aeposited in the vault, made by my late dear mother in the church- 
yard of Stoke Pog, near Slough, in Buckinghamshire, by her remains, ina 
coffin of seasoned oak, neither lined nor covered.’ Men, like ladies, have 
their particularities for the grave—and where they are reasonable in re- 
quest, it is only common charity to see them carried into execution. 

It is a singular circumstance, unobserved on this occasion, that another of 
our poets should have died, like Campbell,at Boulogne. This was Charles 
Churchill, who died in that city, on the 4th of September, 1764. The coinci- 
dence is still more curious, because there was some talk at the time of mak- 
ing a formal application for pose a monument to his memory, ‘ amon 
our ancient poets.’ ‘Some of his admirers (says Southey) were inconsiderate 
enough to talk of erecting a monament to him in Westminsier Abbey, bat if 
teen had been asked it must necessarily have been refused; ft would 

nave been not less indecent to grant than to solicit suck an honour, for acler- 
gyman who had thrown off his gown, and renounced, as there appeared too 
much reason to apprehend, his hope in Christ.’ 

The remains of Mr. Campbell were brought trom Boulogne on Sunday last, 
and deposited two days afer in a vault uncer the Jerusalem Chamber 
ratory to his interment in Poets’ Corper on the following Wednesday. Othe 
friends and admirers of the poet were made aware by letter of the day of burial 
with an intimation al the same time, that the executors and friends would as- 
semble in the Jerusalem Chamber,and follow from that celebrated room 
their lamented puetto his grave. In compliance with this intimation, se 
completely accordant with their own feelings, upwards of one hundred nyble- 
men anc gentlemen assembled in the Jerusalem Chamber. Amongst those 
present, we observed: the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Mor- 
peth, Lord Brougham, Lord Campbell, Lord Leigh, and Sir Robert Peel, 
(pall bearers), Lord Strangtord, Lord Dudley Stuart, Sir Jobn Hobhoase, the 
Belgian Ambassador, Mr. Macaulay,Mr. D’leraeli, Mr. Sheil, Sir Percy Shel- 
ley, Mr, Monckton Milnes, Sir John Hammer, Dr. Croly, Mr. Lockhart, the 
fev. W. Harness, Mr SEmerson Tennent, Mr. Dyce, Mr. Browning, &c., with 
the two executors Dr. Beattie and Mr, William Moxon. 








By some mismanagement, the procession had moved om, and part of the 
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service had commenced before the poets’ friends in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
were made aware that their attendance was required. Onentering the Ab- 
ey afier the summons came, it was seen at a glance that a push must be 
made by all who desired to be t at the ceremony, for crowds unasked 
had already assembled, with greater opportunities of getting within the limits 
of seeing. 

eaatnitamnes was at length of some avail, a flash of information coming 
across the attendants’ minds, that the old ‘companions’ of the poet were whol- 

excluded. Spiked barriers and iron gates vegan toopen, and the friends of 
Re poet, by the time the service was halt over, were permitted to come for- 
ward. The scene as you approached was strikingly impressive ; the whole 
transept was filled with anxious faces. The pa! was placed upon the coffin 
in the middle of the transept, ad the grave was seen dug above the grave of 
Dr. Johnson, for in so crowded a spot a spare corner for even a poet like 
Campbell is of much importance. The weil known voice of Mr. Milman 
was heard reading the burial service over the grave of his friend and fellow- 
poet: Sir Robert Peel_and Lord Brougham were seen standing at the foot 
of Addison’s statue, and the present Duke of Argyll at the base of Roubi 
liac’s fine monument to the great Duke of Argyll. All assembled seemed 
sensible that a poet’s ashes were been committed to a poetic ground, and all 
on their departure took pleasure in acknowledging that our great statesmen 
had done justice to themselves, in paying homage to the majesty of genius. 

At that partof the service, where we‘ commit bis body to the grcand, earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes and dust to dust,’ one of the Polish exiles cast 
upon the coffin of their friend some earth which he had brought wiih him 
from the grave of the great Kosciusko, 

All that now remains to be done isto erect an appropriate monument to the 
poet’s memory, in Poets’ Corner, 

= 


THE NAPIER FAMILY. 


We have received a copy of the Cape Town Mail, containing an account of 
a dinner given in the Commercial Hail, Cape Town, to Sir rge Napier, 
Governor-General of the colony, by a number of his friends, on the eve of his 
departure for England, after holding the appointment for six years. ‘The Hon. 
Justice Menzies presided, and the Lion. Messrs, Porter, and Montagu occupied 
the vice-chairs. 

Iu reply tothe toast of ‘The three gallart brothers, whose names were con- 
stantly associated together in the Peninsular army—Charles, George, and 
William Napier,’ which was received with great cheering. 

Sim Geoncr Narter said—Gentlemen, I really hardly know what to say ; but 
my honourable friend has paid so many complinents to my family, that it is 
absolutely incumbent on me to say something in return. You have done me 
the honour to drink my health again, together with my brothers. I shall say 
nothing more, however, of myself, but, though it may appear vain in me, 1 
will be vain enough to say a few words about my brothers. Gentlemen—we 
were reared together—we have fought and bled together—we have elept in 
the same cloak—and until now we have never beenseparated. One of them, 
as you are aware, was in command at Meanee and Hyderabad, where I know 
from others how he has distinguished himself ; for he is far to modest too speak 
of hisown merits. [ven in hie letters to me, it is always—not ‘I did this’ — 
but ‘my troops’—‘my officers’—‘my men.’ (Hear, hear, hear.) Gentlemen, 
if ever there was a man in the world, who had the feelings of a soldier, m 
brother Charles is that man. His sole object in lite has been the army. Hie 
entered it at fourteen years of age ; he is now sixty-two ; and during all that 
time he has never been six months on half-pay. He has been in every cam- 
paign, and in most of the great actions that have been fought in the Peninsular 
war,—what honour, and what gallantry has he showa in action, 1 is not for 
me to say; it is known by all, even from the youngest drummer in the ariny, 
to the Duke of Wellington, atits head. He has lived now to go to India. after 
fighting for his country in every part of her Majesty's dominions ; and there he 
has achieved those two splendid actions of which we have lately had accounts 
(Hear, hear.) When I saw those accounts, gentlemen, believe me, when I say 
1 gloried more in my brothor's victories than I could have done if they had 
been my own. Cientlemen, [ have lived with that brother since my infancy, 

and we were never separated till now. (Loud cheers.) The chairman has 
kindly mentioned an anecdote relative to a mother, than whom there never 
was a better. My father, my grandfather, my great grandfather, and my 
great-great-grandfather, were ail-soldiers ; and my mother, above all things, 
Sishes us to pursue their steps. After sixty, she became quite blind, and could 
not distinguish her sons by sight, yet nothing could daunt her spirit, and she 

tinued to age us in the path of honour. When I came home after 
the aflair of Ciudad Rearige, she said to me—‘I would rather have my son 
with that empty sleeve, than anything else in the world ’ 


Gentlemen, my brother William, the historian of the Peninsular War, is as 
brave, and kind, and high-minded a man as ever lived; and I believe that 
every man who reads that history will acknowledge that he has done justice 
not only to his brethren in arms, battoa gallantenemy. He has gathered 

the materials for that history from two great sources; and, although some ot 
the statements in the third volume have been cavilled at, and supposed not to 
be correct, yet, gentlemen, the two great sources from whence he obtained his 
information were far beyond suspicion—they were the Duke of Wellington 
and Marshal Soult. (Cheers.) I mention this circumstance, because it il- 
ustrates a curious fact connected with that history. What first gave rise to 
my brother’s intention to undertake that work was the publicat!on of a book, 
containing some strong reflections against the character of a man upon whom 
J look back with the same feelings that I entertain towards my own father.— 
Entertaining feelings similar to mine, my brother reviewed that book ; and, 
in doing so, brought forward the beautitul character of the man who bred us 
all, and took care of him when he was wounded—of the man who, alter hav- 
ing nubly served his country, was raised at the age of forty-eight to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of one of the bravest armies that ever lett the British shore, 
with whic h he traversed the Peninsula, from the heart of Spain to Coranna— 
Gen. Sir John Moore. (Loud cheering.) That man owed his advancement 
to nothing vut the sword he wore, He was, as you are aware, the son of Dr, 
Moore, the author of ‘Zelaco,’ This Doctor gave kim a good education 
and lett him to his own efforts, and with his sword alone, John Moore placed 
himself at the head of the British army—no easy thing at that time. 

Of the military character of Sir John Moore, it is sufficient to quote the 
words of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, when an eflor: was made to cre- 
ate a party feeling against Sir Jolin. ‘The Duke spurned it, as he wou!d ev- 
erything that is mean, and said, ‘Sir John Moore never committed a faut, 
and | appreciate him as he was—the best of Bri'ish soldiers.’ 

To the example and encouragement of Sir John Moore I owe more than I 
canexpress. | was his aide-de-camp—l! was by his side at Corunna—I saw 
him killed—I have got the sash in which he fell; itis at present in the pos- 
session of Sir Henry Hardinge, but I hold it most dear, as a relic that shall be 
bequeathed to my children after me. Sir J. Moore’sarmy underwent great 
sufferings, but it did wonders; and wherever my brother William's history 
goes, 1 trust it will clear the character of that great and good man, so worthy 
of all honour. I mention these things, gentlemen, in order to show you the 
manner in which we were brought up. . 

Gentlemen, under Sir John Moore we were taught to support the character 
of our own army, but to entertain no antipathy tothe brave enemy who fights 
us fairly and honourably. Asa noble instance of this feeling, i would ask 
is there anything it history equal to the reception which Marshal Soult, when 
in England, received from the Duke of Wellingion? 1 know Soult from two 
causes, Afier the battle of Corunna, my brother Charles was reported to be 
killed. I returned to the field. I turned over many bodies ; I searched every 
hospital, but I could not find bim. At length I heard that he was wounded, 
an@ taken prisoner. He was shot through the body; he was shot through 
the leg; he was cut by a sabre, almost {rom ear to ear ; and one of the enemy 
was just about to drive his bayonet through him, when a French drummer in- 
terposed, and saved his life. hen Marshal Soult learned the circumstance, 
he ordered the drummer to be rewarded on the spot, and wrote to Napoleon, 
stating the circumstance, who, to his credit be it spoken, ordered that drum- 
mer to receive the Cross of the Legion of Hononr. sg es The sequel 
was remarkable. Years atter that, my brother William had to defend the 
bridge at the Coa, with the 4 ‘The French came down impetuously, and 
the fight was furious. I have seen the bridge, gentlemen, and it is hardly 
wider than this table. Again and again the assault was renewed; and you 
may judge of the fierceness of the conflict, when I state that, out of the hun- 
dred men of which my brother William’s company consisted, he lost sixty. 
A tresh column of the enemy came down—a drummer, as was common at 
that time, at their head, shouting ‘ Vive |’ Empereur!’ They were driven 
back, and the drammer fell among the dead. After the action, we went up 
to the spot where the drummer lay; he wore the Cross of the Legion of Hon- 
our :—that drummer proved to be the man that saved my brother’s life. [ Hear, 
hear. 

Gomlemen, these are anecdotes of the war, which show you what the feel- 
ings of soldiers are. You wil! never find the brave soldier cruel to his ene- 
my, or quarrelsome with his friends. And, as I am story-telling, there is an- 
other anecdote connected with the Peninsular war, which, in reterence to this 
principle, | may also mention. 

When Marshal Soult quitted Corunna, the gallent Ney was left in com- 
mand. He sent for my brother, who was still a prisoner, and placed him in 
comfortable quarters. He also appointed an aide-de-camp to attend upon 
him, a Frenchman, who spoke English well. In the meantime the news 
had got home that my brother was killed, and the family went into mourn- 
ing. My poor mother, however, said she would never believe it ; and she 
gave the war department no rest, untilled Maigrave, who was at the head of 
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it, sent asloop of war to Corunna, commissioned to ascertain the fact. One 
morning, the aide~<le-camp came running in to my brother, and said an Eng- 
lish vessel had arrived in the harbour. It was not known for what purpose 
she had come, but the kind-hearted fellow went to Ney, and begged that my 
brother might be allowed to go home in her. Ney answered,‘ No; | cannot 
jet him go; Major Napier must remain.’ The aide-de-camp retorned, anc 
informed my brother of the ill success of his attempt. ‘ Weil,’ said my bro- 
ther, ‘ of course | must submit , my mother will at least hear that [ am alive.’ 
Again the aide <ie-camp went to Marshal Ney, and again he was refused ; 
but still he persevered in pleading for my brother’s release. At last he said, 
‘Ah, Marsha!, Major Napier has a mother, and if he does not return, his 
mother willdie!’ The Marshal paused a moment, and, turning to him, said 
—‘ Go, teil Major Napier he is tree, on one condition :—that if the Emperor 
refuses to sanction this release, he will join me again on his parole,’ ‘T’o this, 
of course, my brother gladly consented, and, on waiting on the Marshal, he 
was asked if there were any of his people whom he would wish to take with 
him. My brother said there were some forty or fifty women who had been 
lett behind. These Ney ordered to be immediately released, and, turning 
‘o his aide-de-camp, rdded, ‘ See that every soldier and every woman gets two 
Spanish dollars a-piece to .ake them home.’ {Loud cheers.] I was about 
to mention some particulars with regard tu my brother as a historian. 

When I was in Paris, Marshal Soult gave me a dinner—not on my ac- 
count, but as the brother of the historian—ai which a number of Spanish, 
Portuguese, and other foreigners of distinction were present. Marshal Soult 
then addressed himself to me on the subject of the work, and said, that when 
my brother first wrote to him, requesting information from sources which he 
had at his command, he was by no means disposed to accede to the request, 
and wrote a coid letter in reply, stating that he had a journal of his own, but 
that he did not see how the conduct of the French could be impartially repre- 
sented by a foreigner. * Your brother,’ said Soult, ‘ wrote in answer, that his 
object in asking for the information, was for the purpose of writing an im- 
partial history, and that, therefore, if there were any inaccuracies, I must nct 
attribute them to him, bat to the want of sufficient information. | took no 
further notice of the matter; but after a time, a letter came to me from your 
brother, stating, that in his researches among other documents, he had found 
a lot of letiers belonging to Joseph, King of Spain, accusing me of wanting 
to throw off my allegiance to France. He said he had read them over, and 
found that they contained grave accusations against me; but, before he pub- 
lished them, he sent them over for my perusal, in order that he might publish, 
at the same time, any defence that I might wish to make. When I read this, 
I said, —this must be a gallant soldier, and a good man. And I immediately 
sent him a quantity of papers, and my own journal, and told him that I com- 
mitted the whole to him, because I knew they would be used by him as an 
honourable man and a brother soldier.’ On this noble conduct on the part of 
Marshal Scult, | need make no remark. Our great Captain showed the 
feelings he entertained towards him on his recent visit to England. Soult 
travelled on the railroads and visited various parts of the country, and my 
brother told me he never saw a man who appeared so gratified with his visits 
as Soult appeared to be; and the French Captain Rooy, who has just lett this 
port, told me that Soult declared that nothing could ever obliterate, till the day 
of his death, the extraordinary kindness that had been shown him by the 
Duke of Wellington, the British army, and the British nation. (Cheers.)— 
London Paper. 





THE WAVERLEY BALL AT WILLIS’S ROOMS- 


It must be premised that this ball was devised for the purpose of raising a 
fund in aid of the general subscription, for the completion of the monument 
at present in course of erection in the city of Edinburgh to the memory of 
Sir Walter Scott. The object of the promoters of this magnificent assembly 
has been tully gained, for no less than 1438 tickets were actually entered, so 
that upwards ot 1000/. will pass into the exchequer of the committee. It was 
shortly afternine when the carriages began to set down company at both en- 
trances to the rooms, and there was an uninterrupted succession of arrivals 
untilafterone. ‘The arrangements for the reception of the company were 
beyond all praise. The supper-room onthe ground floor was appropriated 
for dancing, and the stair-case leading from that room to the ball-room above 
was suitably decorated with exotics, &c., and access was gained with the 
greatest facility to both rooms, The grand ball-room had rows of raised 
seats arranged at the east end, covered with crimson exclusively for the use 
of the lady patronesses, and those beauties of our nobility who were to take 
part in the fancy quadriiles, 

In the supper-room an extended table was supplied with the choicest retresh- 
ments, and two rooms up stairs were set apart for refections of a lighter des- 
cription. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester arrived precisely 
at ten o’clock, and his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge came shortly 
after his Royal sister. The Royal Duke wore the uniform of colonel of the 
Coldstream Guards, and the riband of the order ot the Garter. It was near! 
eleven, when the Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz arrived. 
By half-past ten the ball-room was crammed to excess, and the folding doors 
of the tea-room being thrown open, the band struck up the march of the 
“ English Volunteers,” at which the procession began its progress along the 
left centre of the salon de danse, to the raised benches where the Royal family 
and ladies patronesses were seated, advancing in the following order :— 

Characters and by whom represented. 


Count Rozert or Paris. 
* Brenhilda.’ 

Lady Alexandrina Vane. 
‘Anna Commena,’ 
Lady Elizabeth De Burgh. 
Tue Berrotuen. 

‘ Eveline Berenger,’ ‘Sir Damien de Lacey, 
Lady Charlotte Herbert. Honble H. Cholmondeley 
Tur Tarisman, 

‘Richard Coeurde Lion,’ 
Viscount Cantilupe. 


‘Count Robert of Paris, 
Mr. Chas. Sheridan. 

‘ Nicephorus Briennius,’ 

Mr. Dawson Damer. 


‘Queen Berengaria, 
Honble. Miss Scarlett. 
* Edith Plantagenet,’ ‘ Kenneth the Scot,’ 
Lady Caroline Cust. Lord John Manners, 
Caste Dancerovs. 

Lady Augusta Berkerley,’ ‘Sir James de Walton,’ 

Lady Ellen Douglas. Mr. Hesketh. 
Tue Bais or Triermain® 
‘Sir Robert de Vaux,’ 
fion, M. West. 


*Gyneth,’ 
Hon. Miss Milles. 
Ivanncr, 
* Rowena,’ 
Miss l’arguhar. 
* Rebecca, 
Miss Greville. 


‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
Mr. Robert Peel. 
‘The Templar,’ 
Lord Nonbland. 
Lorp or THe Isuus. 
‘ Edith of Lorn,’ ‘Lord Ronald.’ 
Miss Drummond. Lord Bernard Howaid, 
Farr Map op Per ta. 
‘Fair Maid of Perth,’ * Henry the Armourer, 
Miss Bradshaw. Hon. Paul Methuen. 
Qventin Durwarp. 
‘Isabella de la Croye,’ 


‘Quentin Durward,’ 
Miss Proby. 


Marquess of Granby. 


ANNE or GEIERSTEIN, 
* Anne of Geierstain,’ ‘ Arthur de Vere,’ 
Hon. Sophia Thellusson. Mr. F. Dawson. 
Marmion. 


*Queen Margaret,’ ‘James the Fifth,’ 
Miss Proby, Viscount Clifden. 
Tre Lavy or rae Lake. 
‘Edith Douglas,’ ‘Malcolm Greme,’ 
Mademoiselle de Coigny. Mr. Duff. 
KeNIL Worth. 
‘Queen Elizabeth,’ 
Mademoiselle de Lechner. 
‘Amy Robsart,’ * 
Miss Montgomery. 
Tue Monastery. 
* White Lady of Avenel,’ *‘ Halbert Glendinning, 
Lady Mary F. Howard. Hon. E. Lascelles, 
Tre Anpor. 
* Mary Queen of Scots,’ 
Miss M’Leod, of M’eod. 
‘Catherine Seyton,’ 


‘Sir Walter Raleigh,’ 
Honourable A. Duncombe 
‘ Earl of Leicester,’ 
Lor Loftus, 


‘ George Douglas,’ 
Lord Brooke. 
‘Roland Greme,’ 


Miss Fitzgibbon. Viscount Curzon. 
Tus Prrate. 
‘ Minna,’ * Cleveland,’ 
Hon. Harriet Hanbury. Viscount Seaham. 
‘ Brenda,’ * Mordaunt,’ 
Lady Mary Taylour. Mr, Boulion. 





August 10 


* Matilda of Rokeby,’ *R . 
Lady Mary Campbell. Mr Soar 
Lay or tae Last Minstren. 
‘Margaret of Brakesome,’ ‘ Lord Cranstown,’ 
Lady Georgiana Kerr. Lord Cranstown. 
Fortunes or Nicer. 
‘ Margaret Ramsey,’ ‘ Nigel, Lord Glenvarloch,’ 
Miss Dawson Damer. Mr. Dudley Carleton, 
* Lady Hermione,’ *‘ Lord Dungarlo,’ 
Miss Koma M’Leod. Honourable G. Browne. 








Roxesy. 


Woopsrock. 
‘Alice Lee, ‘ Everard,’ 
Miss Macdonald. Hon. G. Smythe. 
Peveric or THE Prax. 
‘ Alice Bridgenorth,’ ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ 
Lady Rachel Russeil. Mr. Wayland. 
* Fenella,’ ‘Duke of Buckingham,’ 
Lady Clementina Viiliers. Hon. E. Fane. 
Tae Lecenp or Montrose. 
* Anna Lyle,’ ‘ Earl of Monteith,’ 
Lady Olivia Taylour. Mr. G. Egerton. 
OLD 
‘ Edith Bellenden,’ 
Lady Caroline Cust. 


Morra.iry. 
* Henry Morton,’ 
Hon. George Barrington. 
RepGauntcer, 
‘Lilias Redgauntlet,’ 


‘Alan Fairtord,’ 
Miss Morrett. 


Mr. Hugh Seymour 
Roe Roy. 
‘Diana Vernon.’ 
Miss Macdonald. 
‘Helen Macgregor,’ ‘Rob Roy,’ 
Hon. Charlotte Hanbury. Mr. Harry Erskine. 
Guy Mannerine, 

‘ Julia Mannering,’ 
Hon. Miss Cholmondeley. 
‘Lucy Bertram,’ , 
Miss Balfour. 


‘Frank Osbaldeston, 
Viscount Lascelles. 


‘ Henry Bertram,’ 
Honourable Mr. Astley, 
‘Charles Hazlewood,’ 
Barou Talleyrand. 

THe Axriquary. 


‘Isabella Wardour,’ ‘Lord Geraldine,’ 


Miss Clive. Mr. Hogg. 
Tre Brive or LamMERMOoR. 

* Lucy Ashton.’ ‘ Ravenswood. ’ 
Miss Fitzgibbon. Mr. Tomiine. 
Tue Brack Dwarr, 

‘ Isabelle de Vere,’ ‘ Earnscliffe,’ 
Lady Jane Grimston. Mr. Hugo Mildmay. 
Tne Heart or Mip-Loraun 
* Jennie Deans,’ ‘Reuben Butler,’ 


Miss Fielding. 


‘ Flora M‘Ivor,’ 
Lady Lucy Herbert. 
‘Rose Bradwardine,’ ‘ Waverley,’ 

Miss Wyndham. Hon. H. St. John, 

Places being taken for the Waverley Quadrille, the dancing commenced to 
an admirable composition, which had been prepared by M. Tolbecque for the 
occasion. The good effect of the Marchioness of Londonderry’s superior ar- 
rangements was here peculiarly manifest. 

The fancy quadrilles of Lady Caroline Sandford and the Hon. Mrs. Leices- 
ter Stanhope were next danced in succession. They were most effective in 
all respects, but want of space prevents us from giving the lists. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Cambridge and Duchess of Gloucester 
remained for these quadrilles, aud then retired, the intense heat of the room, no 
doubt, accelerating their departure. The Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz left about half-past eleven. 

The dresses and costumes were generally speaking superb, in fact, quite 
equal to those worn at her Majesty's celebrated bal-masqué. 

The ladies patronesses, after the three fancy quadrilles were finished, de- 
manded a polka from the orchestra, and then descended to the supper room, 
where Scotch reels and country dances were gone through, an extra band be- 
ing stationed there. 

Dancing was prolonged until five o’clock in the morning, no less than twen- 
ty six sets having been danced in the principal ball-room. 

In the course of the night a new waltz was performed, and greatly admired, 
Londres et Paris, composed by Toibecque, and of which the Queen has been 
pleased to accept the dedication. 

We hear that, although many of the ladies lost some of their diamonds in 
the room, with one or two exceptions they were found and restored. 


Suntntary. 


Me. Cuartes Kemaie’s Reapines began in the St. James's theatre with 
King John on Tuesday, and were, as before, highly attracuve. The attend- 
ance on Thursday was numerous. ‘The reading of As you like it wasduly ap- 
preciated and much enjoyed. ’ 


Captain Lyon. 

Wavertey. 
‘Fergus M(‘Ivor,’ 
Campbell of Islay. 





Tue Save or tHe Doxe or Scssex’s Liprary has been going on through 
the week; but the prices are rather languid, and the competion for rarities 
not so warm as was anticipated. 


Irnisu Sociery.—In Lover’s song of ‘St. Patrick’s birthday’ the worthy 
priest advises his parishioners not to be always conflicting, but ‘ sometimes 
combine ;’ and we are glad to hear that the hint is about to be patriotically 
adopted, 

Le Diev pe Dance is just now inveked for the formation ofa society of 
mutual aid among the professors of the art of dancing. ‘The object is laudable ; 
and we are glad to see head and heart interested in the welfare of heels. 

Dr. Srotzerc’s Voice-Lozences enjoy a high repute among vocalists, 
actors, and public speakers ; and the testimonials in their favour are so strong, 
that we never listen to fine singing now without tancying that they havesome- 
thing to do with it. They seem to be tothe throat what rosin is to the violin; 
and Grisi, Alberiazzi, Persiani, Saaw, and filty others, join in full chorus in 
their praise. ‘ 

An astronomer of the Observatory at Paris discovered, within these 
last few days, a comet in the constellation ot Hercules, perfectly visible 
throngh a good telescope. It is, atthe present moment seen between the stars 
Sigma and Tau. 

The newspaper called the Commerce is tor the future to be directed by 
Messrs Tocqueville, Beaumont, and others, who form what is called in the 
Chamber of Deputies the party of the jeune gauche, 

Tar Prize Gures.--Ata meeting of the Catch Club on Tuesday week 
the adjudication of the prizes offered by the King of Hanover for two glees, 
30 guineas for the best, and 20 for the second best, took place, when Mr T 
Cook and Mr. J. B. Sale were the successful candidates, out of five, whose 
compositions were sung by Messrs. Hawkins, Bennett, Hobbs, and Chapman. 
The Dukes of Cambridge and Beaufort, Lords Saltoan and Wrottesly, &c., 
were present, 

Mendelssohn lett London on Wednesday for Germany, aiter a sojourn 
among us for two moaths, during which he conducted five of the Philharmoni¢ 
Concerts, 

Mr. Lover.—The Chellenham Looker-on, speaking of Mr Lover's entertains 
ment, says, ‘The sample produced on Tuesday evening, at the Literary In- 
stitution, (which was crowded,) of Mr. Lover’s Irish Evenings, gave a fore- 
taste that they are not unlikely to become as popular in Cheltenham as ever 
have been Mr. Wilson’s illustrations of Scotish song, upon which they are 
modelled. A more amusing entertainment of its kind we never attended. 
The interspersion of song and story, aflording a most agreeable variety, and 


{as related anc sung by Mr. Lover and Miss Dickson, produce the happiest 


effect imaginable. 

ing.’ 

Benedict departs this day tor Naples, where his family has been for some 

time. He will return previous to the opening of Drury Lane Theatre. 
Ancient Concerts.—Mr. Loder has been appointed leader of the Queen’s 


Concerts of Ancient Music, in the place ot Mr. F. Cramer, resigned. The 
latter has held that honourable post since 1805. 


Haymarket Tueatre.—Mr. John Parry’s ‘Fayre Rosamond,’ and ‘ The 
a Explained,’ have been immensely applauded every night during the 
week, 

Cart Maria von Wever.—The only son of the late von Weber was pre- 
sentat the Philharmonic Concert on Monday. He has come to this coun- 
try tor the purpose of removing the remains of his father from M x rfields’ 
chapel, where they were deposited in 1826, to Germary. 

Miss Birch, (the soprano.) ard Miss Bassano, (the con falio ) are at Milan, 
where the singing of both is greatly admired, Neither of tle young ladies 
has appeared yet on the sage. 


Mr. Lover will give his Irish Brigade on Saturday morn 
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Kutperial Parliament. 
House of Commons, Juiy 16. 
THE MINISTRY. 

Sir R. PEEL—Sir, I could hardly have interred from the notice which the 
noble lord gave of his motion, that it could possibly have atfurded him an op- 
poriunity ior the rhe:orica! display which he has made upon this occasiva. 
(Cheers ) The motion, sir, of which the noble lord gave notice is in these 
words—* Return, showing the total number of African negroes landed for the 

of slavery in the islands and on the continent of America, trom the 
year 1815 vo the year 1843, both inclusive, distinguishing the number so land. 
ed in each of those years, and distinguishing also the number landed in cach 
year on the territory of each separate Siate or Power, so tag as the same can 
be made up from documents in the possession of her Majesty's government. 
A more innocuous motion than this could not have been brought forward, or 
one less calculated to excive the feelings of the most captious minister, But, 
as it does appear that the noble lord intended to maxe it the vehicle of an at- 
tack upon her Majesty’s government, it is to be regretted that the noble lord 
did not give us an earlier challenge to the contest, instead of postponing it to 
so laie a period as this. [Cheers.] 1 give the noble lord, however, credit for 
great power of memory, because on the 11th of March he gave a@ notice on the 
same subject, and he must have ever since retained in his mind, not only eve- 
ry observation, but I believe every word, which he had prepared to deliver up- 
va that occasion. [Here the right honourable baronet read the notice which 
the noble lord gave on the 11th of March for an address to the Crown, praying 
her Majesty not to give effect to any 'reaty calculated to weaken existing 
treaties for the suppression of the slave trade.] The object of the noble lord 
upon that occasion was to induce the house to pass a resolution for the rejec- 
tion of any proposition that might come from France upon the subject of the 
slave-trade. He wished to impose the resolution of the house between the 
Crown and any proposition coming from France; but the noble lord met with 
so little sanction trom the house, that he shrunk from bringing forward his 
motion; and although week alter week he renewed his motion, he still shrunk 
trom the task he had undertaken, until at last the house was counted out on a 
night which he had fixod; and that appeared to the noble lord himself so indi- 
cative of the sense of the house on the subject, that he took the opportunity— 
of which I believe he was glad—of receding trom his motion altogether.— 
[ Cheers. } 

I have great respect for the noble lord’s ability, and I am glad that he has 
had an opportunity of delivering a speech which it was clear he was very un- 
willing w lose, although it does embrace so many topics which his notice 
certainly did not invite us to enter into. 

I shail now separate the subject of the slave trade from the other topics con- 
necied with the government to which the noble lord has alluded. 1 look up- 
on it as Most important that the expression of opinion upon this subject should 
not be that of a party, but that there should be a unanimous concurrence of 
sentiment on ail sides asto the abolition of slavery. (Cheers.) I theretore 
concur entirely in the first part of the noble lord’s speech, for | believe that 
this iniquitous traffic stimulates to the perpetration of every crime hateful to 
the laws of God and man. [Cheers.] 

The noble lord may, perhaps, have in some degree over-rated the number 
of slaves landed when he estimates them at 150,000. I believe the number, 
however, not to fall short of 100,000, and I entirely concur with the noble lord, 
that the number landed is no test whatever of the misery and suffering which 
the people of Africa endure by this nefarious trade. ‘I'he noble lord has not 
overrated the sacrifice of blood and sinew which those unfortunate beings un- 
dergo; and in what light must a Christian nation, professing to practise the 
precepts of that religion which it acknowledges, appear to the savage people 
of Africa, when they see that some of the nations of Europe are parties to 
such misery and crime? [Cheers.] But [ say it should be known to the 
world what are the two countries that are responsible for the continuance of 
thisdetestable crime. In every other country except them there is the strong- 
est desire to suppress the trade in man. If these two countries, Spain and ‘he 

Brazils, would only join in a zealous effort to abolish it, the slave trade might 
speedily be suppressed. France, Portugal, and Denmark, long since, to the 
honour of those countries, took a decided part against the traffic. ‘The United 
Staies, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, are all ready to co-operate for the abo 
Lion of slavery, while the two countries I have named oppose no effort to its 
conunuance, and on these two nations there must rest the lauit of profiting by 
this great crime. [Cheers.] ‘T'ney have the power to suppress the trade, but 
without their co-operation it is imoossible to accomplisn it. Doubtless we 
may Go much towards its suppression, but perfect success cannot be accom- 
plished without the aid of Spain and the Brazils. These countries did at one 
ume make every show of a disposition to assist in putting down the traffic, 
and in 1340 and L841 the goveri.ment of Brazil went so far asto instruct the 
authorities to discourage it, and in those years the wade greatly diminished 
in consequence. 

in Cuba also, in the last two years, the trade greatly fell off, owing to the 
governor of that island having, to his eternal honour, set his tave against it, 
and exercised all his power tor its suppression. (Cheers.) Great credit was! 
due to the late Regent of Spain, Espartero, for having appointed such a man 
as General Valdes, as governor, with full instructions to suppress, by al 
means in his power, their horrid traffic. (Cheers.) General Valdes lost no 
ume in carrying out his instruction, tor he immediately on his arrival called 
a meeting of the merchants of the island, and expressed to them his determi- 
nation to discourage the trade; and to this determination he adhered, notwith- 
standing the large pecuniary temptations to pursue a different course. 
(Cheers.) While General Valdes remained governor the resuit ol his exer- 
tion to put down the trade was very extraordinary, for in 1842 the number im- 
ported into that island was only 3, 100, while previously the number had been 
14,000, and Irom that reduced to 8,000, anu then to the low number I have 
named. These then were the results when the government of the Brazils and 
the Governor of Cuba showed an honest disposition to suppress the trade in 
slaves; and is it not a sufficient proof that, with the aid ot Spain and Brazil, 
the trade may easily be suppressed, while without their zealous co-operation 
the atiainment of that desirable object is impossible? These two countries then 
T again charge with the whole of this awful responsibility. (Cheers ) Butt do 
hope, aller the statement of the noble lord, the governments of these countries, 
having regard to the common feeiings of humanuty, wil! consider the respon- 
sibility under which they rest in the eyes of Europe and of the world, and will 
give at least a cordial, not a tardy assent to the prevention of so great a crime. 
(Cheers.) But should they be influenced by no pnrer motive than self inter- 
est and tneir own salety, J warn Spain—at leas! to the present state of Cuba—I 
warn her that her power there is in a precarious, if nota perilous position. There 
as amongst the population of that island a feeling—a fixed determination—to rid 
themseives of those evils which they hawe so long endured, and sufferings 
than which death itself would be te them but light. Under the horrid panish- 
ments of torture to which they have been subjected, many have confessed tnat 
the whole population of the island are implicated in the determination to en- 
dure no longer those evils under which they suffer. They declare that it is 
not of an excess of labour, nor the denial of any one right, that they com- 
plain, but that they have deiermined no longer w recognise the right of any 
vue man to hold ancther man in slavery. (Cheers.) There is asettled de er- 
mination to emancipate themselves, and considering the black population as 
compared with the white, this delermination may not be very difficult of ac- 
complishment, It is a remarkable fact, too, that the foremost in this proceed- 
ing are the slaves most recently imported trom Africa, who have not even the 
advantage of the sligutest education, but who have come, smarting under the 
wrong vu! having been torn trom their relatives and friends and consigned to 
slavery in a strange land. (Cheers.) Il, then, the dictates of religion and 
those other high considerations that ought to influence the conduct of a Chris- 
tian nation do not have the effect upon Spain, let her take warning from the 
tacts | have menuoned. I have stated only the trath, and although the popu- 
lation of Cuba may be kept down for a time by the force of the laws executed 
in a manner notto be described, this will give but a temporary obedience and 


will tend still more to confirm the impressions already received of the necessi- | 


ylora change. ie therefore, appear taus in the Britist Parliament to those tivo 
crentrees, that, uf not influenced by te precepts of Christianity, twy may at least 
have some regard to the ordinary policy of self-interest, by which nations as well as in- 
dividuals are gen rally voverned. 

1 trast I have said enough, asthe public minister of this country, to show 
that there is no disunion amongst us upon this subject, but that both sides of 
the huuse concur, as the organs of the public opinion of this coun:ry, that a 

ontinuance of this detestable traffic in human blood is alike dangerous to 
tnuse who deal in it, and abhorrent to the feelings and policy of those who do 
not. [Cheers.) 1 now come to that part of the noble lord’s speech in which 
he so invidiously contrasts the conduct of the present government with tha: 
ol their predecessors with respect to the slave trade. 1 believe it is admitted, 

wat the prin ta of botn governments upon this sdbject are the same— 
— and 


eers} am quite ready to acknowledge that the noble lord, in the de- 





partment of the late government which he filled, ljaboured most sedujously to 


invite other countries to unite with this tor the suppressionsot the trade 





(Cheers.) But while I admit this, | am, at the same ume, prepared to defen 
he present government against the charges which the noble lord has made, 
ol hot baving pursued a similar course. ‘The first ground on which the 

bie lord resis his charge is the treaty of “41, with France. Now, how does 
ae question stand? In 183s, France cor this country in the 
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sion of the slave ade—to enter into a league for that purpose, At that lime, 
too, France was willing to concede the mght of search, tor there were then 
no objections raised on the score of national honour, as we called fer no sac- 
rifice on the part of France that we were not prepared to make vurselves. 
France saw inat we could be influenced by no motive but a sense of public 
duty ; because ii there was any indignity in submitting wo the right of search 
we must be mere frequenily subjected to it than any other country, irom the 
great excess in the number of our marine. France then did not cordially at 
(nat time assist in inviling other nations to concede the right of search; and 
as the noble Jord says, a treaty to that effect was ready for signature, al- 
though it was not signed by the representative of France aniil afterwards, 
There was no allegation that the representative of France in this country in 
in any manner exceeded his powers or instructions on that occasion, and we 
had, therelore, every right to expect the ratification of that treaty, and I be- 
lieve, as faras regarded the King and the government of France, there was 
every disposition to give effect to it, and fulfil all its stipulations. But the 
national pride of France became subsequently roused 1n opposition to the 
right of search, #nd it is the noble lord himself who is responsible for having 
created that hostile feeling. (Cheers.) 1 will not now enter into the iransac- 
uons in Syria further than to observe, that the noble lord’s treaty with three 
other Powers, to the exclusion of FYanec,on the Syrian question, caused the feel- 
ing tn France which subsequentiy (ed to the refusal to ratify the treaty. (Cheers, ) 
‘The popular opinion expressed ia the popular assembly of the Chamber of 
Deputies prevented the King and the government from carrying out their 
original intentions. Could he noble lord forget the speech of M. ‘Thiers on 
that occasion, as the minister of the kingdom? He said that, not having 
been minister in 1838 or 1839, he did not very well understand the question, 
bu! that he fell a repugnance to sign any treaty with any government that could 
treat trance as she had been Lreated by the convention of the 15th July. He was 
ready to admit thal in 1831 or 1833 the righ! of scarch nught have veen conceded, 
but tnat after the convention of the 15th July, France coutd not, in justice to her- 
self, submet low. This was the language of M. Thiers in Isaz, and | am 
therefore justived in saying that the nobie lord, by the convention of the 15th 
July, caused the non-rauncation of the treaty, (Cheeis.] ‘This couvention 
was the cause of all the excitement that prevailed at the ume in the public 
mind in France, and to which eflect was given in the Chamber of Deputies. 

The noble lord says he would not goto war with France tor not ratifying 
the treaty, and upon this part of the subject | admit 1 must fillow the noble 
lord at a disadvantage, as | did not expect to be called on to discuss what took 
place on that occasion in 1841, But if the noble lord admits that he would 
not go to war, | doubt very much the policy of a protest or other remonstrance, 
The noble lord prided himself very much on the convention of the L5th of 
July with respect to Syria, but how was this consistent with the taunts which, 
year alter year before, the noble lord was in the habit of throwing out against 
us for not having maintained with France the good understanding which he 
preserved ? What were the reasons which induced the noble lord totarn round 
upon France ir the face of this good understanding and sign the convention 
ol the 15th of July, excluding France, 1 do not know, and | have never heard 
explained. But whatever tne reasons were, the act itself, beyond all doubt, 
caused the national feeling of animosity that then existed, but which I hope 
is now entirely allayed. (Cheers.) As a proof that we have receded from 
the exertions of the laie government to suppress the slave trade, the noble 
lord says that we gave directions to the officers commanding on the coast of 
Airica not to destroy the Barracoons, whereas the instructions of the late gov- 
ernment were that the officers should land, destroy those Barracoons, and cap- 
ture allthe slaves for the purpose oi restoring them to liberty. Now, I think 
that the best course lor a government to pursue on a question of this nature 
is to tollow the established rules of equity that govern nations. There can 
be no doubt that we have the power to act as the noble lord states, but would 
our doing so be in conformity with or justitied by the laws of nations 7 There 
are European Powers on the coast of Africa, and it is a matter to be con- 
sidered whether at all hazard we should do an act which might place us in 
the position of either persisting in a wrong, or admitting our error and making 
compensation to the aggrieved parties. ‘Ihis is a quesiion as to the usages 
of nations, and it became our duty to consult the Queen's Advocate, whose 
advice was that unless under a convention with a native African Prince we 
would not be justified in pursuing the course described by the noble lord. 
(Cheers.) Our instructions, therefore, to the officerson the coast of Africa are not 
t» land or make any attack: upon those Barracoons unless they could, according to the 
advice of the Queen's Advocate, form a convention with some of the native princes ; 
but that in case they should effect this they should be supported ty the government in 
any attack they nmaght make. 'This 1 conceive to be a wiser coursethan to ex- 
ercise at once a power beyond thelaw. (Cheers.) It is right that we should 
show to the natives of Africa that even for the at ainment of a great national 
object we would not make any sacrifice of law or justice. (Cheers.) If we 
exercise a power without Jaw we must either defend the act at all hazatds, or 
else inake compensation ; but if we do not overstep the law, we are not re- 
sponsible for any consequences that follow. 

The next step in the charge of the noble lord is our blockade of the coast 
of Alrica, which he says it is impossible for us to support; but he forgets 
that we have sent an increased forze there, with a view of preventing the de- 
parture of ships from the coast with slaves on board, and if the noble lord 
thinks this an ineffectual course, 1 can only say that he entirely differs from 
the opinion of the othcers serving on the coast, who state it to be by far the 
most effectual mode of prevention that could be adopted. ‘This is the opinion 
of Captain Matson, an oilicer in every respect competent, from his judgment 
and experience, to form a sound opinion on the subject. This oflicer des- 
cribes how the slave trade is carried on by a coniederacy among the slave 
dealers, who watch the departure of the blockading vessels from one place to 
another, and then, by signals, communicate the unprotected point from 
which a slave ship may in satety depart. But he says, with an increased 
naval force so as to watch closely at sport intervals he would engage in two 
years to do more towards the suppression of the trade than could be aecom- 
plished in double that time by cruising about Cuba or the Brazils. This is 
also the opinion of Captain Denman and Capiain ‘Tucker, both distinguished 
and experienced officers on that coast. ‘These officers all agree that, by the use 
of smail vesse!s in numbers, they can, by a mode of operations which they 
point out, effectually check, and in short time destroy, this abominable trai. 
lic. On the credit of those officers, then, we felt itto be our duty to make the 
experiment; and after this explanation, I ask is the noble lord justified in im- 
puting to us that we receded trom the exertions previously made to suppress 
the siave trade? ([Cheers.] Bat the noble lord is also wrong when he ima- 
gines that, because we increased our force on the coast of Alrica, we therefore 
withdrew it from Cuba and the Brazils. If, however, in the war now carried 
on between Buenos Ayres and Munte Video there should be occasion to call 
off trom Cuba or Brazil some of the naval force on those coasts for the pro- 
tec.ion of British life and property, there must be an opportunity aflorded for 
the landing of slaves, and this cannot be avoided; so that, in every view, a 
continuous action on the coast of Africa must be the most effectual means of 
suppression. ‘The noble lord says that it is a great misfurtune that we do not 
unite with France for the purpose of inducing Brazil and Spain to abolich 
the slavetrade. I give credit to the Government of France tor its sincerity 
in endeavouring to effect that object, and whether it will unite with us in that 
object ldo notknow. Butthis 1 know, that we have prought before Spain 
the conduct of the present Captain-General of Cuba in disbonourable contrast 
with that of General Valdez, and we feel it our duty tw insist on the 
performance ot a mora] and special duty for which Spain has had equivalents 
in the treaty between the countries. ‘Ihe noble lord says that we entered into a 
compart with France, not for te purpose of enfranchising the slaves but of enslaving the 
fre, But what isthe foundation fur the remarks of the noble lord? | wish sir- 
cerely that Spain may be governed by free institutions, because I believe that 
they are the best guarantees for the peace of Europe; and | consider that 
France can have no other motuve. But what does ihe noble lord mean ? 
Does he mean that we should restore Espariero? I believe Espartero to be a 
most honourable man, who did his duty to his coartry honestly, and whose 
conscientiousness, it is probable, led to his failure; but whatever may be our 
respect for Espartero, I totally differ from the noble lord that it was our duty 
to maintain his government, and | am of opinion that no country would be 
more likely to resent such domestic intermeddling than Spain. Therefore, I 
conceive that the imputation of the noble lord is totally destitute of foundation. 
I protest against the doctrine of the noble lord that it was the duty of England 
— tw interfere in imposing a particular form of government upon 
Spain. 

7 do not recollect that there isany other point in the speech of the noble 
lord which 1 can refer to, with the exception of his peroration. That, how 
ever, appears to have been his main object, otuerwise be would not bave 
made such a trumpery motion, On seeing the motica of the noble lord I gave 
directions jor the preparation of the papers he required, and | also directed 


that every addi'ional iniormation should be iarnished him. Bat in that pe- 
roration the noble lord accused us. What grounds had he for that accusation 7 
The noble lord threatened his motion in March, and new that 1 have beard 
it, | am not surprised that he has not permitted the session w close without 
making that peroration. (Greatlaughter.) That peroration was founded on 
what I said two years since: and the noble lord argued from these premise s 
that I did not mean lo res: Upon mere human Opinion, but tha I had reference 


in those observation 


) a higher motive, namely, a sense of the due discharge 
ofa public duty. 


I believe that the only way in which a lasting reputation 


tor a government is to be obtained is by doing their duty to the public, irre- 
spective of all temporary considerations ; and though the noble | ord taunts us 
With remissness, we have done alany rate ten times more than he and his col- 
leagues. it was not until his expiring moments as a minister that the noble 
lond felt the necessity of doing something; and then allof a sadden he became 
a bold free wader. (Laughier.) It was not until 1841 that the magnificent 
declarations of the nobie lord with respect to free trade were uttered, notwith- 
standing his long continuance in office. And J repeat ut, we have done more for 
the relaxation of trade, and the encouragement of commerce and the promotion of 
commercial prosperity, since wwe came into power, than the noble lord or any govern- 
ment whick preceded us. The noodle lord says that we cannot do justice to Lre- 
land because of our party connections, So far as the removal of Catholic dis- 
abiliti s was in question, so far as incurring hazard and offering oneseli as a 
sacrifice to odium, in that respect the noble lord has no great reason to exrull over 
me, (Llear.) The difference between us ard the noble lord last year on the 
subject of the Irish Church was very small indeed. On that occasion the 
noble lord made a very stoat speech in favour of the Established Church in 

ireland, ‘The noble lord then averred that it was impossible for us to suggest, 
with the least aera ol success, any measure fcr the general education o 

the country. e did, however, pro last year a measure for a plan ot 
united education; and though our proposal was limited in its nature, sv much 
the greater was the objection—the vehement opposftion to it by the noble lord 
and other hon, gevtiemen on his side of the house. The nobdie lord has said 
that of four great avenues to reputation we have neglected three, and that the 
fourth alone—namely, the enpeemnsn of the slave trade—is open to us. 1 can 
assure the noble lord, that if that is the only avenue to futare fame, her Majes- 
ty’s government will amply deserve that description of repuwtion. The im- 
putation of the noble lord, that slavery is permitted for the benefit of certain 
toreign Powers, is founded on unpardonable ignorance, ‘The position of the 
slave trade with respect to this coudtry is very peculiar. The two objects we 
should have in view are, the suppress on of the slave trade in the first in- 
stance ; and in the second, its suppression according to law. We must not disturb 
tne amicable relations of this country with other countries; we must keep- 
ourselves in the right, while we enforce on other countries the daty of keeping 
strictly to the spirit of treaties and suppressing the slave trade, But while we 
ask for the suppression of the slave trade with this reservation, T can assure 

the noble lord that her Majesty’s government are impressed with the import- 
ance of this duty, and that if this be the avenue to fame, we are prepared ¢i- 
reculy to follow it. 


—_— + 
From the London Age and Argus. 


POLITICS OF CANADA—DANGER OF THE CRISIS, 


The inability of Sir Charles Metcalfe to form a Council in Canada, efter a 
period of eight months’ unceasing exertions to accomplish that object, and this 
difficulty experienced by a Governor admitted by all parties as one of the most 
just, generous, distinguished, and talented men to be found in the British do- 
roumons, is a sed and fearlul commentary on the mischievous character of the 
Union of the Canadian provinces; and affords a melancholy foreboding of their 
violent disruption and severance from the British Crown, unless Sir Charles 
1s firmly sustained by the British Goveroment, and succeeds in restraining the 
virulence, malignity, and mischief produced by the rashness of Lord Durham, 
the corruptions of Lord Sydenham, and the imbecility of Sir Charles Bagot. 

The increasing machinations of the American Republicans in Upper Canada, 
and the unfortunate contest between the races in Lower Canada, had for 
years interposed an obstacle to the advancement of those provinces, and were 
continually interrupting their repose. 

The mischievous activity of the malcontents in the Upper province was still 
further provoked by a treasonable letter sent by Mr. Hume, then member for 
Middlesex, in 1834, to the man Mackensie, who was the leading rebel in 1837, 
declaring that the crisis had arrived in Canada, when the baneful domination 
of the mother country should be thrown off, and that the Canadians should 
ever keep in view the great struggie of the Americans in 1770, and ite suc- 
cessful issue. 

This incipient treason was still further meited and fostered by the opinions 
of Mr. Stephen, of the Colonial Office, «ho declared in his evidence belore the 
House of Commons, that the Canadians could not be expected much longer 
to remain under the reproach of being the only portion of the Western Hemis- 
phere dependant on a foreign power. With such potent ingredients in the 
poisonous alembic then in operation, it was not wonderful that in the absence 
of every British soldier from Upper Canada, an attempted violent overthrow 
of British dom!nion tuok place, particularly ae it was in concert with a national 
movement in Lower Canada, and with a buge and desperate band of brigands 

n the neighbouring Republic of the United States. 

When Hume's letter was first circulated in Canada it is difficult to deter- 
mine which was the most prevailing feeling, indignation or astonishment. So 
daring and so outrageons, however, was it considered, that every mail from 
England was looked for with great anxiety, in the fond expectation that such 
a daring promalgation of treason ina distant part of our empire, from the 
member of the metropolitan county, would have been followed by his commit- 
tal 1o the Tower of London and subsequent public trial, 

It is true that it was reprehended—by Mr. Spring Rice, then Colonial Min- 
ister; but as it was unpunished, the Colonists began to fear that these senti- 
ments were not a8 distasteful as they should have been. 

An admirable Governor was soon after sent to Upper Canada, Sir Francis 
Head—a kind, but most inefficient one to Lower Canada, the Earl of Gosford. 
Sic Francis soon discovered that different instructions were given to them, and 
that an union of the provinces was then under the consideration of the Crown. 

In his usual bold and manly style, he thus deprecates that measure :-—* To- 
ronto, Oct. 28, 1836. The remedy which I fear will be assiduously recom- 
mended by the British population of Lower Canada is, that the two provinces 
should be united, and placed under the government of some individual, in 
whose coolness, decision, and ability they can rely. My humble opinion of this 
project is, that it would produce the effect of separating both the Canadas from 
the parent State, on the homely principle that if tainted and fresh meat be at- 
tached together, both are corrupted. Sv long as Upper Canada remains by it- 
self, | feel confident that by more moderate govervinent her “ majority men’ 
will find that prudence and principle unite to keep them on the same side ; 
but if orce we were to amalgamate this province wih Lower Canada, we 
should instantly infuse into the Teese of General Assembly a powerful French 
party, whore implecable opposition would be a dead, or rather iving, weight, 
always seeking to attach itself 1o any question whatever that could attract and 
decoy the “ majority men."’ If the Imperial Parliament will now deal with 
Lower Caneda with firmness and decision there is nothing whatever to fear— 
if it vaciliates, all w gone.’ 

Such were the memorable words of Sir Francis Head in 1836, the year prior 
to the horrid and unnatural rebellion. The rebellion broke owt, and was re- 
pressed, and Lord Durham was sent out to recommend the union of thefprovin- 
ces. He came like an Eastern Satrap, bursting with vanity, inflated with 
pride, intoxicated with power, alternately playing the Basbaw and the Jacobin, 
alarming and ~~, oe by turn all who had that his mission was to 
have been one of justice, firmness, and peace. 

The Wakefields, Turtons, and Bullers, were Lords in the ascendant, and 
like all who are cankered by envy, and who hate the excellence they cannot 
reach, they commenced their banefui and anprincipled career by reviling and 
stigmatizing the oldest and most incorruptible families in the Colony a» a com- 





pact. None but the limping loafers par molile frafrum fouad favour in Buller's 
eyes, or were admitted into a participation of Wakefield's intrigues. 

Tae result was a more violent hatred of the French, « general alienation of 
the loyal Brisish in Upper Canada, end an undissembled gloating and exulta- 
tion of all the republican leaven to be found in both the provinces. 

John Durham abandoned his post on the very eve of a second rebellion, of 
which he acknowledged be had been duly apprised. Of Lord Durham's de- 
testable report, the Chief Justice of Upper Canada, when in England in1839, 
thus addressed the Colonial Minister :-—* As an inhabitant of Upper Canada, 
{ did not hesitate to state officially to her Majesty's Secretary of State, imme- 
diately upon its appearance, that | was ready, in any place and at any time, 
to show that it was utterly unsafe to be relied upon as the foundation of par- 
liamentary proceedings. I knew then, and I know now. that the means of re- 
fating the most important s:atements and conclusions contained in it must ex- 
ist in the office of the Colonial departwnent, and could not require even a refer- 
ence withe Colony.” The Union of the provinces was decided upon, Sir 
John Colborne recailed, Sir George Arthur sa , and Mr. Poulett 
Thompson appointed Governor-General t carry that measure, per fas et nefas. 
The advocate of the Ballot and of the removal of the protection trom Cana- 
dian timber, was the moet objectionable person who could have been selected 
tor the hatetal task ; and it was in the general hatred that his political prin- 
ciples had prodaced in Canada he found one of the main ingredients of his 
success. je commenced his career with an open warlare with a}l the old- 
est and worthiest families in the Upper province, and eventually carried the 
measure of the Union over the Canadas. He met his first Parliament, con- 
voked under the Union, and after elections carried by open and unblushing 





force, he succeeded in carrying through the first session, became the object of 
usiversal dislike by the French, and expired just as the Parliament was about 
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to be prorogued. AT his death, the French population were even more exaspe- 
ed than ious to the rebellion. J 
Of all rs locos to cure the evils bequeathed to Canada by Lord Syden- 
ham, Sir Charlies rome was the very last to have been chosen, and least able 
to accomplish it. ith a kindness only to be surpassed by his indecision, he 
was incapable of discovering the machinations and intrigaes by which he was 
surrounded ; and he wanted the necessary firmness to crush and control them 
became apparent. 4 
we Leeaoen task ot remeyding these evils, and rectifying these disasters, 
is now left to Sir Charles Metcalfe, in whom is to be foundevery combination 
suitable forthe task. Incorruptib!e integrity, and unim peachable veracity, 
indomitable firmness, and sound judgment ; in fine, honour, probity, justice, 
benevolence, and every excellence that reflects credit on a man, and can en- 
sure success to a Governor. If he fails to remedy these disasters and a 
these mistakes, then indeed CANADA WILL BE LOST AND GIVE) 
AWAY. 
a 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


We were advocates for the formation of this Society, and gave it our sup- 
port at starting, but circumstances occurred, as it asvanced, to cause us to 
withdraw our patronsge. ‘The recent trial, and the result of that trial, will no 

to much more litigation. 

“othe ~ and a special jary colocted by the Doke of Argyle, pronounced his 
Grace, the late president, and a shareholder in the British American Associa- 
tion, legally responsible for its just debts. That he was mora!ly so, no one 
could entertain a doubt who had read his letter to Sir John Pirie, and tne let- 
ter to Nettleship and Palmer, his Solicitors, which they were incautious enough 
to publish in the Times newspaper, in November, 1842. wary 

rom Dr. Kolph’s recent work on * Emigration and Colonization, the fol- 
lowing facts are incontrovertibly established : that the: Duke of Argyle iavit- 
ed Dr. Rolph to a mocting, over which he presided at Edinburgh, in January, 
1849, to consider the best means of promoting the emigratiun of his surplus 
tenantry ; that he was oecupied during a great portion of that year, in con- 
junction with Dr. Rolph, to secure the assistance of the Government for that 
object ; that they were conjoint members ot several deputations to the Colo- 
nial Minister; that the Duke became a member of the North American Colo- 
nial Committee for the same porpore i and that previous to the departure of 
Dr. Rolpu for Canada, that year, he addressed a public letter to him, urging 
him to return to England to renew his efforts in that cause. — 

In 1841, Dr. Rolph did returo, commissioned by the Canadian Government 
to act as their agent in the furtherance of emigration, and as the special dele- 
gate of the land-owners of Canada, for the express purpose of co-operating 
with the landlords of the United Kingdom, who were suffering from a redun- 

lation. 
ro SS owt when we find the Duke himself acting with renewed vigour in 
this objcet of their common pursuit as active members of the North American 
Colonial Committee ; witnesses before a select committee of the House ; again 
members of a deputation to the Colonial Minister; and lastly, as a natural re- 
sult, after much deliberation, the founders of an Association to accomplish 
and objects. 

“Rate a plain narrative of the origin of that ill-fated institution, the British 
American Association. Early in 1842, the Duke formally takes his seat os 
president in the rooms of the Society in Bridge street ; presides over and takes 
an active part in their deliberation , consents that a deputation should proceed 
to Scotland, to awaken the interest, and enlist the sympathies, of the people of 
that portion of the United Kingdom ; the deputation went, were received with 
great cordiality, and excited the warmest ardour in their undertaking ; the de- 
putation returned to London, reported their proceedings to a numerous meeting, 

resided over by the Duke, and after alengthened discussion, the future course 
~ the Association was then determined on. 

This important meeting took place in June, 1842, the two Canadian Com- 
missioners, Sir Allan Macnab and De Roiph being present ; shortly afterwards, 
a splondid dinner was given to the former gentleman, previous to the assump- 
tion of his duties inthe Canadian proviace. The Duke of Richmond presided 
at the dinner ; and there were present a Cabinet Minister, five Ex-Governors 
of Canada, several peers of the realin, many members of the House uf Com- 
mons, and a great array of wealth, respectability, and influence. So far all was 
smiling and prosperous ; and the Duke of Argyle evinced no inclination to re- 
pudiate either his associates or obligations. 

Sir Allan Macnab and Dr. Rolphdepart for Canada to perform the respective 
duties allotted to them ; and, during their absence, and that of the Duke of Ar- 
gy'c in Scotland, a vessel was despatched with some emigrants to Prince Ed- 
ward's Island, failed to reach that island, returned, and the whole history of 
that transaction is too well known to enter upon again. Dr, Rolph returned 
from Canada, did all that could be done to save the Association from destruc- 
tion, failed in his endeavours, and, in its fall, became involved in its disasters, 
difficulties, and ruin. 

In 1843, he was a guest at Inverary Castle, to accomplish this end; not 
having succeeded, he was suffered to sink, and be most cruelly victimized ; 
and on the recent trial an attempt made to assail him for the very ruin in which 
they had permitted him to be involved. 

The attempt has signally failed, nor will it serve the purpose of the Duke's 
advisers, either with the public or a jury, to build up their case by endeavour- 
ing to debase and defame those whom the Duke formerly delighted to honour. 
Ii met, and will meet, with discomfiture, disgrace, aud defeat. 


~— —<>———_—— 
NEW RULES OF THE LONDON JOCKEY CLUB. 
Minutes “of the London Jockey Club, 
Monpay, June 17th. 

Present.—Right Hon. G. 8. Byng, Earl of Stradbroke, Marquis of Exeter, 
Stewards. 

The Hon. Col, Anson, 8. Batson, Esq., C. C. Greville Esq, Viscount 
Maidstone, Lord C. Manners, Marquis of Normanby, George Payne, Esq., 
Hon. Capt. Rous, J. V. Shelley, Esy., W. Sloane Stanley, Esq., Earl of Ve- 
rulam, Viscount Villiers, Sir W. Wynn, Bart. 

The Members otf the Jockey Club having assembled to take into considera- 
tion some circumstances which have lately occurred on the Turf, and which 
seem urgently to require that the attention of the Club should without delay be 
directed to them, have come to the following resolutions :— 

ist. That cases have occurred in which persons have traudulently entered 
io run for stakes, which by the published conditions were limited to horses of 
a specified age, hotses above the age so specified ; gaining tor the horses so 
entered an unfair advantage over their competitors, and thus races have been 
won by horses which were in reality not qualified to start. 

Qd. It appears to the Club that such proceedings not only tend to defraud 
the owners of those horses which would otherwise have been winners, but 
are calculated to inflict an injury upon the Turt by bringing Races into dis. 
repute, and by deterring honourable men trom entering into a competition in 
which they ran the risk of being encountered by such dishonest rivals, 

3d. That the Club, as patrons of Racing, have in this mauer a direct inter- 
est separate trom that of the individuals who may happen to be sufferers by 
such frauds; and that it behoves them to take care that in all such cases the 
law by which such frauds are punishable should be duly entorced. But it 
may frequently happen that the individuals upon whom such frauds have been 
practised may, on application to the Svewards of the Race, obtain redress, so 
lar as regards the payment of the stakes, and being content with this may not 
choose to incur the trouble and expense of prosecating the offending parties, 
and thus such parties, or other parties of a similar description, may be induc- 
ed by the expectation of impunity to repeat attempts of the same kind, 

ith. That in all cases in which it shall be established wo the satisfaction of 
the Jockey Club that a fraud has been practised, or attempted. by any person 
in regard to the entering or running any horse for any race, or that any other 
fraudulent proceeding, which is punishable by law, has taken place in regard 
to any race, the Jockey Club shall, if they think fit, with the consent of the 
party aggrieved (in case such party should decline to prosecute), take such 
steps as may be recommended by oe legal advisers, tor the purpose of in- 
flicting on the offenders the punishment to which they have rendered them- 
selves liable. 


Sth. When the age or qualification of a horse is{objecied to, either before 
or alter running, fur any race in which he is engaged, the Stewards, or those 
whom they may appoint, being Members of the Jockey Club, shall have 
power to order an examination of the horse’s mouth, by competent persons, 
and to call for all such evidence as they may require, and their decision shall 
be final; unless they shall think fit to recommend that the question in dispute 
be carried into a Court of Law. 

6th. If a horse shall run in any race in England, or elsewhere, and it shall 
be proved to the satisfaction of the Stewards, or of those whom they may ap. 
point, that the horse was not of the age represented, the owner, or part owner, 
trainer, groom, of person having the care of such horse at the time, shall be 
for ever disqualified trom ranning or training any horse where the rules of 
the Jockey Club apply, and trom being employed by any member of the said 
Club, 

7th. NoShorse foaled out of the United Kingdom shall be entered for any 
race where the rules of the Jockey Club prevail, unless the owner shal! at 
the time of naming produce to the person appointed to receive such a nomi- 
nation, and leave with him a certificate trom some racing club of the coun- 
try where the horse was foaled, or from the mayor or other public officer of 


the district, stating the a 
by which itis distinguished. 

The appointment of the Marquis of Exeter as Steward of the Jocky Club, 
under Rule 4, was notified to the meeting and unanimously condirmed. 


—_—».—— 
BRITISH MAIL STEAMERS. 


We find the following resolution in a Halifax paper, framed, we sup- 
pose, upon their learning, that the American government had agreed to 
allow the mail for Canada to be transported, unbroken, through the United 
States. We have not fallen in with Lord Falkiand’s reply. — Montreal paper. 
On Saturday afternoon, Mr. Uniacke moved the following resulucion, which 
was passed by the House :— 

hereas information has been obtained, that her Majesty’s government 
has been solicited to transmit the mails by the Cunard line of steamers direct 
to Boston or New York, instead ot to Halifax, as heretofore, which will be 
prejudicial to this and the neighbouring Provinces ;—Resolved, that His Ex- 
cellency the Lieutenant Governor be respectfully requested to submit to this 
House any information which he may on this subject, and to direct 
proper application to be made to Vice Admiral Sis Charles Adam, Command- 
er in Chiet of H. M. Royal Navy on this station, for any information which 
he may feel warranted in laying before this House, for its guidance on this 
important subject. 

Tue Brrrish Matt Steamers.—The Boston Post says the arrangements 
for the conveyance of mails, &c., trom Boston to Montreal are said to be com- 
plete, and the mail steamers will, ere loug, run direct between Liverpool a n 
Boston without touching at Halifax, which is justly deemed the most disagreead 
ble and dangerous part of the route. The time saved by this change wiil often 
be material, and on the average a day would be gained in the passage. 


Tue Britisn Steamer Tay.—The following particulars of the late disas- 
ter to the Tay, were communicated by a passenger to the editor of the Piila- 
delphia (U. S.) Gazette: 

Almost immediately preceding the striking of the Tay, on the Colorados 
Reef, the passengers were seated at the dinner table, at which also were the 
officers of the steamship, and a toast was at that very moment proposed, in hon- 
or of the Captain's pleasant trip to the Havana, when she struck, at about five 
o'clock in the afternoon. Such was the stock, that the top of the dinner table 
was broken from its legs, and the dishes and top of the table, &c., thrown to 
the other extremity of the cabin. This was, as they state, at five o'clock in the 
afternoon. It seems that some time previously, the man at the mast head had 
given notice to the person in charge of the deck, that he could see the reef, and 
that the vessel, if held on that course, would strike. ‘ Let her strike and be 
d——d, I'll steer the course given to me.’ The result of the dinner party, and 
the sel/-willedness of the officer in charge, was, the striking on the reef. Next 
came a mutiny of a portion of the men, refusing to do duty unless better fed, and 
that too with the cabin stores. A portion, however, did aid subsequently in 
throwing overboard 609 flasks of quicksilver, the bulk of the provisions, all the 
spare pieces of machinery, and every thing else calculated to lighten her. 
Through the aid of a British man-of-war schooner, and a Spanish steamship, 
she was finally got off, and is now in Havana, leaking badly, and is much in- 
jured. 

' The passengers have addressed a letter representing these facts more in de- 
tail, to the proper authorities in Great Britain, which has been already forward- 
ed. We should not have noticed these statements were it not for the bad in- 
fluence on ocean steam navigation, which the stranding of H. B. M steamer 
Tay, at five o'clock in the afternoon, on such a reef as the Colorados, is cal- 
culated to have on future efforts of the kind. There has been hitherto a series 
of ill luck happening to the vessels of the West India mail line, but at no time 
has the evil result of carelessness been more manifest. 





a 
THE PIRATES OF THE SALADIN. 


The trial of these miscreants commenced at Halifax on Thursday, the 
18th instant, before a Court of Special Commissioners, appointed by the 
Court of Vice Admiralty, consisting of Vice Admiral Sir Charles Adam, 
the Chief Justice, and Judges Bliss, Hill, and Haliburton. Sir Charles 
Adam presided. ‘The names of the prisoners arraigned are—Jones, Hazle- 
ton, Johnston, alias Tresvaskiss, Anderson, Carr, and Galloway. True bills 
were found against the first four for piracy and murder, upon all the counts, 
and against the two last tor the murder of Captain Fielding (the originator 
of the mutiny) and his son; but in consideration of their not having partici- 
pated in the previous murders, Carr and Galloway were permitted to turn 
Queen's evidence, and thus escaped the fate of their more guilty comrades. 
‘lhe Halifax papers have full reports of the trials, which lasted several days, 
but we cannot make room for the evidence to-day. The following particu- 
Jars, condensed from the confessions of the prisoners, embrace all the tacts of 
this horrid tragedy :— 

When thesaladin was about leaving Valparaiso, Captain Fielding, whose 
vessel had been confiscated fur a breach of the revenue laws of the country 
applied to Captain McKenzie for a passage to England for himself and his 
son ; andthey were taken on board as cabin passengers, Shortly after get- 
ting to sea,g Fielding occasionally spoke to the men unfavourably of Cap- 
tain McKenzie, told them of the valuable rargo there was on board, and 
questioned them as to their courage and resvlution, if they were called ‘upon 
to act in desperate crcumstances. All this discoure with them was sepa- 
rately, he never speaking to more than one at a time. 

He finally told them, still speaking in the same cautious manner, to only 
one ata time, that the crew were about to destroy the officers, and take the 
ship out of their hands, that the one whom he so addressed had better join 
them, or his own life would be indanger. In this diabolical manner he suc- 
ceeded in seducing them one after the other into a mutiny, before they were 
aware of the true state of the case; and in an incredibly short time afier he 
first mentioned his fiendish plans he succeeded in obtaining the engagement 
to take part with him of a sufficient number to carry them into efiect. ‘The 
whole of this was effected in fourteen days; and those who were in the plot 
being the prisoners, with the exception of Carr and Galloway, were of the 
one watch, and consequently all being on deck together, they had no difficul- 
ty in putting their plans into execution, 

The night of the 13th April was first proposed for the tragedy, but one of 
the mutineers not being in his pees on deck, and perhaps the whole of them 
yet being deficient in that hardihood which alone prepares the heart of man 
for such dreadful deeds, the thing was delayed. Previous to the next night 
Fielding had got opportunity to turther infuse his devilish spirit into them 
excited their fears, inflamed their cupidity, and got them fully prepared for the 
deed of blood. 

‘The mate’s watch, including all the mutineers, was then on deck; and 
Fielding pretending that he was irritated by an argument which he had with 
Captain McKenzie, remained on deck in conversation with the unsuspecting 
mate, who repeatedly asked him why he did not go down into the cabin to his 
rest. This he evaded, and still remained on deck. Finally, it now being 
near twelve at night, the mate went to the man at the heli and told him to 
steer as well as he could, and as he was unwell, he would lie downa spell on 
the hen coop. Here then was a favourable opportunity for them; and their 
victims in their full power. ‘The Captain in sleep and fancied security in his 
cabin ; that half the crew who were not in the plot reposing below in their 
hammocks, and the only object that was in their way had now laid himself 
down, and sank into a slumber amongst them. 

This opportunity they but too well improved. The work of death was 
commenced by Johnston taking an axe, and, in darkness and silence ap- 
proaching the sleeping man, buried the edge of it in his head. Sensation was 
immediately suspended; and without the least noise they threw the lifeless 
body into the sea. 

Their plan was next to kill the Captain, and Jones and Anderson were sent 
down into the cabin for that purpose ; but the sleeping man’s dog was keep- 
ing watch for his safety, while his brother man was plotting his death. This 
dumb animal made them too fearful to proceed, and they returned on deck. 
Their plan was then temporarily altered; they proceeded aft and called up 
the carpenter, and as soon as his head was above the companion, he received 
a blow with a hammer which stunned him; one of the conspirators then 
placed his hand over his mouth, and two others threw him overboard. The 
contact with the sea probably restored animation, and he ca!led out ‘ Murder!’ 
This became the accidental cause of calling Capt. M’Kenzie on deck: on the 
drowning man’s crying murder, Fielding then near the entrance to the cabin 

called out with a loud voice, ‘A man overboard!’ when Captain M’Kenzie, 
with the benevolent desire of saving some of his crew, rushed up onthe deck ; 
and no sooner had he got there, than he was attacked with 
Anderson. 

The blow, however, did not take effeet, and the assaulted man grappled 
with the murderer, who it would appear retreated, for he was some distance 





an axe by 





from the cabin stairs, when he was seized by, I think it was Hazleton, and 
Johnston who was commanded from the helm by Fielding to assist, running 
to the scene of action, took hold of one of the Ca 


sevde hands. In this situa- 
. - ? “ ol the rd > ~ } ; c r Y > ‘ 4 ‘e > ’ 
tion, with “age {the mar lerers holding him, Fielding gave him repeated 
| blows on the back part of the head with an axe; the whole intertion then ap- 
| pearing evident, he cried out, ‘O, Capt. Fielding 


As soon as the fatal blows 
suspended animation, the body was cast into the sea. 
| Afier a short consultation, they again assembled aft, and by way of arous- 
ing the watch below, they lowered the jib; the noise which this made. to. 
gether with the calls of Fielding and others, soon brought the poor wretches 
jon deck ; and, with perfect security to themselves, in the darkness ot mid- 
| night, and with weapons‘of destruction in their hands, they silently des- 


ge, pedigree, and colour of the horse, and the marks 










hed them, one after another, as they cameon deck ; and i 

+ hour alter the work of pany had began, six eee my 
were thus hurried into eternity, and their bodies buried under waves of the 
ocean. 

They then had the vessel, with all the costly freight, entirely at their com. 
mand, and Fielding proposed that they should run her to the coast of North 
America, and land at some secluded spot in or about the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and secure their booty on shore ; after which they would go to the States and 
return with some small vessel to bring it away. This weil laid scheme was 

however, rendered abortive by his own cupidity and reckless inhumanity, , 

Carr, and Galloway, the cook and steward, who were not in the plot, and 
whose duties did not call them on deck, were then the only ones that remained 
and it became a matter of inquiry what shonld be done with them. Fie. 
ding proposed that they should be siain also. ‘This was objected to, and some 
of them said there should be no more blood spilt. When they were called y 
in the morning, and informed what had been done, Galloway, we understooc 
had said, that Ae was sorry hehad not been killed with his messmates; and Cart 
was crying all the nextday. They were then all called together by Fielding 
and an oath was administered to them on the Bible that they woulc al] be 
true to each other like a band of brothers. It would appear, however, that 
Fielding was — of them, notwithstanding their unholy oath ; for, at 
his suggestion, all the arms and ammunition, together with ali the axes 
adzes, and all offensive weapons, on board were thrown into the sea. ‘ 

In a conversation the next day with Johnston, Field ng said he would get rid 
of Carr and Galloway when they got near the land, by giving them a dose of 
poissn, and alleged that they must have the crew still further reduced. This 
Johnston did not approve of, and mentioned it to his comrades; which ccca- 
sioned them all to feel suspicious of Fielding. These suspicions were increased 
by their accidentally discovering that he had secreted two horse pistols, some 
ammunition, and a large carving knife. This they immediately taxed hit 
with, but he denied knowing anything about them, and in a controversy that 
ensued, he said that he would throw himself overboard, and was leaving the 
cabin professedly with that intent. They, however, took hold of him te stop 
him, and having got hold of him, they kept him; and on some one of them 
saying that he ought to be secured, they momentarily came to a determination 
to do it, and tied him hand and foot, and melancholy to say, the young boy 
who had taken no part in the transaction, was tied also. In this state they 
were confined to the cabin floor all night. 4 

The next morning. the son, it would appear, was liberated; for he was afte;- 
wards found on the forward part of the deck. As for the monster, Fielding, 
himself, he had his feet untied, and was brought on deck, and was made to 
hear the consultation respecting what was to be done with him, the result of 
which consultation was that they should throw him overboard, and this was 
accordingly done; and Carr and Galloway were made to assist in doing it. The 
poor littie boy was forward at the time, and notwithstanding his piteous pray- 
ers for mercy, and his screams of affright, he was thrown over alse. 

We have had to omit many incidents in these horrid details ; but we believe 
the foreguing will be found a faithful and accurate outline. 

At the close of the prosecution the Jury, after an absence of fifteen miuutes, 
returned a verdict of Guitry against the four prisoners, Jones, Hazleton, An- 
derson, and Juhuston.—Aingston Whig. 

—»——— 


Suower oF Sanp anp Pepsites.—We have lately read of showers of eels 
frogs, and small stones, having last week taken place at Liverpool, and othe 
plages in Laneashire and Cheshire. {If any person doubts the possibility o: 
the occurrence ot the phenomenon, his scepticism may be removed by reauing 
the following fact, the truth of which can be easily ascertained :—During the 
thunder-storm that raged in the metropolis on Monday evening, and imme- 
diately after a loud clap of thunder, mingied with the heavy rain that fel), 
there came down a thick sheet of yellow sand and sma!l white pebbles. How 
far it extended the writer cannot say, but it fell heavily in the yard and on the 
leaden roots of the back eam ot the houses situated on the north side of 
Cambridge-street, Hyde Park-square. An immense quantity of this sand and 
small stones descended with great violence on the Jeaden roof ot the back 
kitchen and wash house ot No. 2, in the above street. The back premises ot 
the houses Nos, 1, 3, and 4, received a lighter sprinkling of the sand shower. 
The writer’s examination did not extend beyond those houses, and whether 
the shower took a more extensive range or no he cannot vouch from persona! 
inspection. Might not this proceed from the tops of the adjoining houses; 

GarpeNns FoR THE Poor.—We rejoice to see the efforts which are making 
to improve the condition of the labouring classes, and we trust that those et- 
forts will be continued with an energy adequate to the necessity of the case. 
A bill has been brought into the House of Commons by Mr. Cowper and Mr. 
W. Miles, ‘to promote the letting of field gardens to the labouring poor. 
This bill empowers the officiating minister of every parish to call a meeting 
of the landowners and occupiers of land, and the inhabitant honseholders, for 
the purpose of electing field-garden wardens, who may take land belonging to 
the parish, or may hire land for the purpose of jetting it in field-gardens to 
poor inhabitants of the parish in plots not exceeding one acre each, on such 
terms and conditions and subject to such regulations as they may think fit. 
T his bill, if passed into a law, and of which we entertain no doubt, will re- 
move many impediments to the extension of the cottage-allotment system 
which have heretofore existed, and will] proportionally improve the condition 
of the working classes.—Mars-Lane Express, 

Oup Paintines.—A sale of rare pictures, ty the great masters, took pla e 
on Saturday at Messrs. Christie’s rooms, King-street, St James’s, late the pro} 

erty ot Mr. John Prentice, of Great Yarmouth, and though the collection on’ 
y numbered 16 subjects, they were of the highest class, the total sum realised 
being nearly 19,000/, Rubens’s ‘ Judgment of Paris’ produced 4000 gs., and 
Lot avd his Daughters leaving Sodom,’ 1600 gs., both purchased by Mr*Bast- 
lake, curator of the National Gallery. 


New Apptication or Guano.—It is said in the city that a new use has 
been discovered of the article guano, which was never anticipated. Hitherto 
it has been merely looked upon as applicable to agricultural purposes, but 
now the rumour goes that it may be employed in the mannfacture of a certain 
colour.—Times City Article. 

We learn that the speculators in guano are fitting out vessels on the most 
improved principle, for carrying on the traffic in that manure. One or two 
vessels have sailed from the Clyde for Ichaboe, with materials for forming a 
tram-road and carriages for transmitting the guano to the ships, and thereby 
saving the seamen frum carrying the cargo on their backs to the vessel. One 
vessel, we understand, is to sail this week on an Ichaboe voyage, with a num- 
ber of asses and mules, which are to be employed in carrying the guano to the 
vessel, which will facilitate the loading, and be a saving to the speculators. 

PresenTaTion.—Recently a number of gentlemen met in the house of Ro- 
bert Kirkland, Esq., town treasurer, for the purpose of presenting him with a 
mark of their, esteem. Afier supper, Mr. Alexander Auld, in a neat com- 
plimentary speech, presented Mr. Kirkland with a Silver ‘Tea Set, and Gold 
Chain, each of the silver articles bearing the following inscription :—“ Present- 
ed to Robert Kirkland, Esq., by a large circle of his townsmen, in testimon) 
of their esteem, and to mark their high sense of his zealous and disinterested 
exertions in behalf of the unemployed, during the severe distress ot 1842-3. 
Paisley, May, 1844.” Mr. Kirkland made a feeling and appropriate reply. 

Cuirs.—Sir Davin Witkite.—The monument to Sir David Wilkie is 
now erected in the church of Cults. it is truly an exquisite work of art. So 
striking 1s the likeness, that many of the parishioners who have seen it, dis- 
covered at once the features of the man whom it is designed to represent. 
The inscription is as follows: ‘ 

Sacred to the memory of Sir Davin Wirxie, R. A., Principal Painter in 
Ordinary in England, and Limner for Scotland, to George the IV., 
and Queen Victoria—born at Cults, 18th November, 1785; died Is 
June, 1841; buried at sea, off Cape Trafalgar. As the painter of do- 
mestic scenes, his woiks were the ornament alike of the palace and the 
cottage. Through life he was guided and animated by those sacred 
principles to which he has often listened when a boy, in this place, from 
a Father's lips. In order to acquire the accurate means of illustrating 
by his art the history of our Saviour, he departed for the Holy Land, 
and died on his homeward voyage.—This tablet is erected by his afiec- 
tionate sister mm 1644. 

Sir David is placed on the east, and the monument to his father and mother 
by Chantrey on the west of the pulpit—each of them within a few inches ©! 
it.—Fite Herald. 

Tue Manvractures or PatsLey.—We have much pleasure in quoting 

he following paragraph trom the Times :— 

‘ At this particular moment, when the manafacturing kill ot France 

stered and promoted by Government awards and honours, i 'S 

ceedingly gratilying that the skill of our owa native weavers has aflore- 

another proof of their unsurpassed skill and industry. A scarf shaw! has 
been submitted to us, the invention of Messrs. Graham and Smith, of Lu:- 
gate Street (late Everington and Graham). Four eolours are so consiructec 
as to fold into twenty different effects; either colour can be worn alone, 45% 
two tog ther, three, or all four, according to the caprice of the wearer. MI 
Robert Kerr, of Paisley, is the enterprising manufacturer who has acco 
plished the, weaving in one piece of this extraordinary shawl, which is prc 
nounced to be a scientific production of far greater merit than anything f 
the kind that has appeared in the French exposition of manufactures. 

The Port of Carnarven is become independent. With unfeigned pleasure 





we congratula‘e our enterprising townsmen on this consummation of their wist- 
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and endeavours—a important one, im respect to the relative position of 
a port, its trade, shipping, Sc. About two years ago we had to congratu- 
jate our townsmen Ob the acquisition of bonding privileges to the port. 
sieges, we are glad to learn, have been of essential benefit. Our merchants 
and otners, transacting business at ‘he Custom House, can now communicate 
direct with the ( ommissioners of Customs, without the intermediate and cir- 
cuiiuous route of Beaumaris, and we trust the exertions made to place the port 
in proper classification with respect to other commercial towns, being now tri- 
ymphaatly browgat to a conclusion, will infuse new spirit into the trade and 
commerce of the place. 


LLaNGoLLEN.—Sach is the crowded state of the Church Yard at Llangollen 
tbat those who cen afford it, cause the remains of their departed relatives to be 
conveyed to Liantrisilio, or to the burial grounds belonging to Dissenting Chap- 
eis in the neighbourhood. When will an improvement take place, so as to 
yemove the stain attached to the rate payers. 


Hay.—Owing to the scarceness of the crop, this article has advanced con- 
siderably in price. Seven pounds ten shillings were refused on Saturday for 
old hay. The holders have considerable expectations of ultimately getting £10 
per ton—a price to which it has already attained in several parts of England. 


Mertayr.—The King of Saxony, with Baron Gersdorff and two attendants, 
arrived here on Tuesday afternoon in two carriages and four. The illustrious 
party came from Chepstow through Newport, Caerphilly, Nantgarw, and New- 
pridge, where they stopped hali-an-hour at the Bridgewater-arms. The royal 

rty devoted a cunsiderable portion of time to the iron-works of Sir John Guest, 

t., M P., which are supposed to be the largest in the world. The hon 
paronet was from home, as was also W. Crawshay, Esq., of Cyfarthfa-castle. 
His majesty and friends slept at the Castle-hotel, Merthyr, which we suppose 
will, in future, be called the ‘ Royal Saxony hotel.’ Wednesday morning, at 
palf past six, the royal cortege left for Brecon. 


Dow ais.—The King of Saxony expressed himself exceedingly gratified by 
his visit to the immense iron works at this place, and with the information 
which was given him, part of which he noted down, and, on lesving, placed 
10/. inthe hands of Mr. John Evans, to be applied to the relief of the poor 
through the medium of the * Benevolent Institution.’ 


Deata or Da. Batmer.—The Rev. Dr. Robert Balmer, one of the profes 
sors of theology in the United Secession Church, died at his residence at Ber- 
wick, on Monday last. 


Old England,—Dr. Adam Clarke, one of the greatest divines connected with 
the Wesleyans, in the last volume of his travels, thus apostrophises his coun- 
try :— O, England ! decent abode of comfort, and cleanliness, and decorum ! 
O, blessed asylum of ail that is worth having upon earth! O, sanctuary of 
religion and of liberty for the whole civilised world ! It is only in viewing the 
state of other countries that thy advantages can be duly estimated ! May thy 
sons who have ‘ fought the good fight,’ but know and guard what they possess 
inthee! O, land of happy firesides, and cleanly hearths, and domestic peace ! 
of filial piety, and parental love, and connubial joy ! The cradle of heroes, the 
school of sages, the temple of law, the altar of faith, the asylum of innocence, 
the bulwark of private security and of private honour! 

Where’er | roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee !’ 


Bristou anp GLrovucester Raitway.—This railway, 37 1-2 miles in length, 
was opened andthe event was marked with the usual demonstrations of re- 
joicing. On Saturday the directors and their friends made an excursion on 
ibe line by a special train, and partook of a dejewner a la fourchetlee at Glouces- 
ier. By the opening of this line the inconvenience hitherto experienced by 
ibe public from the disseverance of the chain of railway between the west and 
north of England is at length obviated, 





DIED—In this city, on Tuesday night. August 6th, afler a short but severe illness 
Cornelia Paterson, widow of the late Stephen Van Rensselaer, of Albany. 


Oa Thursday, the 8th inst., J. G. Coster, in the 82d year of his age 
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We are without later advices from England. 


THE MINISTRY. 

In our last paper we gave a sketch, but a very brief one, of a debate which 
took place in the House of Commons, on the 16th ult., nominally on the Slave 
Trade, but really on the present position ot Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet. The 
discussion, which was chiefly carried on between the Premier and Lord Pal- 
merston, was rather discursive ; but the statements made by Sir Robert Peel 
were so important, that we to-day give his speech in full, as copied from the 
London Giobe. 

The motion of Lord Palmerston professed, as we have just stated, to ask 
lor papers, returns, &c., relative to the present state of the Slave Trade; 
but his lordship’s real object was to find a peg on which to hang his usual 
annual attack upon the policy and proceedings of the Government. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, when in opposition, was in the habit at the end of each Session, of as- 
sailing his opponents somewhat inthe same way. His lordship used to term 
his tirade, a “ Review of the Session,” in which the sins of omission and 
commission of the Whigs were reviewed with terrible severity, and the effects 
ef the lecture were felt thronghout the kingdom. Lord Lyndhurst and the 
Tories are now in office, and Lord Palmerston imitates the warfare of 
his political enemies. Hence the cause and origin of the debate in question, 

The charges urged by the noble complainant against Sir Robert were— 
supineness in his efforts to suppress the Slave Trade—non-sincerity in the 
eause of Free Trade—want of good faith in carrying out the great measure 
of Catholic emancipation, &c. These charges, it will be seen, were rebutted 
with powerful effect ; and in the course of the defence, the statements and in- 
cidental remarks of the Premier were of great import. Spain and Brazil, he 
affirms, are the two nations that keep alive the slave traffic, and but for them 
ihe trade would be almost immediately suppressed. The Brazilian ports and 
those of Cuba are the great marts for the sale of human flesh; and the profits 
altending the business are so great, that the cupidity of man cannot resist the 
temptation of engaging in it, Russia, France, and the United States, would 
coalesce, and unite their forces for the extinction of the traffic; but while the 
markets of Cuba and Brazil are open to it, all the efforts of the rest of the 
civilised world seem to be powerless. 150,000 negroes, it appears, are annual- 
ly carried off from Africa, and sold in the two countries mentioned. Severe is 
the censure, and solemn, indeed, is the warning given by Sir Robert Peel on 
this momentous subject. We have put a few of his words in italics. 

The Premier affirms, and such indeed is known to be the fact—that France 
would not have refused to sign the celebrated treaty of the 20th of December— 
which stipulated for the mutual right of search—but from the bad feelings en- 
gendered by Lord Palmerston’s Syrian policy. Those who carry in their 
minds the leading facts of political develope ments, will remember that when 
France hesitated to be a party to the coercive measures of the other European 
powers towards the Pacha of Egypt, a convention was concluded to enforce 
that object in which France was excluded. This was the “ Convention of 
the 15th of July,” spoken of by Sir R. Peel. It gave great offence to the 
sensitive Frenchmen, and was so keenly felt by them that the peace of the 
two nations was endangered. Thiers went out of office, and a fortunate 
change in the cabinets of both countries, averted the calamities of war. The 
period for the ratification of the treaty of the 20th of December soon after- 
wards approached, but M. Thiers, now in opposition, and not forgetting the 
Syrian Convention, offered so much hostility t the measure, that it was 
never consummated, and slavery continued to flourish on the coast of Africa, 
It should not be forgotten—and history we are quite sure will recollect it— 
that Gen!. Cass contributed his best endeavours to defeat this, the only meas- 
ure that could really suppress slavery. We shall see how far it will assist him 

n winning the prize of the Presidency. Sir Robert Peel’s measures for com- 
mercial regulations do not certainly come up to the boiling point of the fre 
; neither does he adopt the fixed duty plan of his whig fault-tfinders, 


bat he has reduced the altitude of the “sliding scale,” and admitted the dry 
anc salted provisions of other countries at a much lower rate, to the great 
relief of the American farmers, and the British consumers. Mosi fortunate, 


and most opportune was the change to both classes ; for provisions were as 


MERE 









ruinoasly low here, as manuiactures was ruinously low in England, when 
this happy exchange of commodities was permitted, for the mutual behests 
if the two nations. Would that the system could be improved, enlarged, and 
perpetuated ! 

Well might Sir Robert Peel say that Lord Palmerston had no reason to 
exult over him ia the matter of Catholic Emancipation. All who recollect 
the events of 1829, know the sacrifices made by the Premier to carry that 
great measure. The loss of early friends—the toss of his seat tor Oxford 
University—the curses and maledictions of party zealots, were only a por- 
tion of the evils brought upon him by the part he took in that grave question, 
at that still mysterious, critical, and dangerous epoch.* 

The result of this debate, and the result of all the debates of the session, 
establish most incontestably, that the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel is sate for the 
present, the adverse votes—the detection ot friends, and vagaries and pany 
treason of Young England” to the contrary notwithstanding. 


* We say still mysterious, because it has never been revealed what the 
leading causes were that induced the Dake of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel to so suddenly reverse their tormer opinions, and so resolutely pursue a 

licy so different trom that they had previously professed. It was darkly 
1inted at the time that great and pressing state reasons existed, but these have 
never been made known ; nor does the Life of Lord Eldon by Horace Twiss, 
some portion of which wili be found in this day’s impression, shed any 
Salisfactory light upon the subject. 


The rumours of insurrections in the Italian States, which have long been 
prevalent, have at last ended in something decisive, and most unfortunately 
to those implicated in the movement. The expedition organized by the revo- 
lutionists, among whom were two sons of the Austrian Vice-Admiral Ban- 
deira, Italians by birth, being pursued by some Neapolitan vessels, was com- 
pelled to land at Pizzo, in Calabria, the very spot where the untortunate Joa- 
chim Murat landed in 1815, when he attempted tw put in execution his insane 
project of re-conquering his former kingdom, They were all soon captured 
and shot. oumae 


We have already briefly mentioned the death ot Mr. Scholetield, of Bir- 
mingham. He wasa merchant olf eminence, and well known in the Uni- 
ted States. The Birmingham Journal of the 6th ult. pays the following trib- 
ute to his memory : 


DEATH OF JOSHUA SCHOLEFIELD, ESQ., M.P. 

We announce, with deep sorrow, the death of Mr. Scholefield, the valued 
and oldest representative of Birmingham. He expired on Thursday after- 
noon, at three o’clock, in Manchester Buildings, London ; surviving his par- 
alytic seizure only nine days. Mr. Scholefield was affectionately attended 
by all the members of his family; his sons, Mr. Clement Scholefield and 
Mr. John Scholetield, having fortunately returned trom the United States by 
the last Boston steamer, 

Mr. Scholefield entered his seventieth year in May lats. We believe that 
he had been a resident in Birmingham upwards of forty years. Mr. Schole- 
field was a native of Sheffield. He first married a daughter of Mr. Clement 
Cotterill, then one of the most eminent merchants of thistown, The busi- 
ness of his father-in-law, Mr. Cotterill, sen., was afierwards carried on by 
two sons, to whom Mr. Scholefield succeeded, under the firm-designation of 
‘Scholefield, Rediern, and Co.’ Shortly after his first election, as a member 
for the borough, in 1832-3, he retired from his mercantile business, which 
has been subsequently conducted by his sons, 

In all business relations with society,—as a merchant, banker, and mana- 
factarer,—Mr. Scholefield was (oo well known and appreciated to require any 
eulogy in our columns. His integrity, liberality, and mercantile habits, were 
universally acknowleaged and esteemed. His personal and social qualities 
endeared him to his numerous family, and to a large circle of friends. No 
human character is faultless; but we can justly affirm, that few men had 
more generous feelings and affections than Mr. Scholefield. We are confi- 
dent that his memory will long be honoured in Birmingham, and that even 
his political opponents will do full justice to the sterling goodness of his 
general character. If his ardour of temperament occasionally impelled him 
to express himself severely, ur to advocate his opinions with excess of 
warmth, few men were really more tolerant of religious and political differ- 
ences ; for he numbered among his friends men of all politics and persua- 
sions. His well-known and frequent acts of generosity were unrestricted by 
any narrow prejudices. We know that many of his grateful fellow-towns- 
men will confirm us in this honourable mention of the generous qualities of 
his nature; and many can bear witness of his frequent acts of pecuniary 
liberality. 

The Naper Family.—At a dinner given to one of the gallant brothers at the 
Cape of Good Hope, he gave the company in the course of his speech 
most interesting sketches of his relatives. Commodore Sir Charles Napier is 
not, as we said on a former occasion , one of the brothers, but a cousin. The 
three brothers are Sir Charles now in command of the army in Scinde, who 
has achieved two most brilliant victories—he is also Colonel of the 22d Regt. of 
infantry ; Sir George, recently Governor of the Cape, he is also the Colonel 
of a regiment—the Ist West {udia; and William, the celebrated historian, now 
Governor of the Island of Guernsey, All have risen to the rank of Major 
General in the army. The speech will be found in this day’s paper. 





We learn irom the Montreal papers with the deepest regret, that Mr. Stay- 
ner, the deputy Postmaster General, has met with a sudden bereavément in 
the loss of a fine son, sixteen years of age, who was unfor.unately drowned 
while bathing in the vicinity of the city. The body was recovered and con- 
veyedto Quebec last week, to be interred in the family vault. This unhappy 
event has plunged Mr. Stayner and his family in deep affliction, which the 
hand of time and a pious resign ation to the dispensations of an overruling 
providence can alone alleviate. 


CRICKET. 

*,* Our readers will observe by reference to the advertising columns, that 
two challenges for Cricket Matches are offered; one by the Toronto Club, the 
other by the St. George’s, of New York. We hope some real playing wil! 
come out of one or both of them. 

It has been stated thatno hospitalities were offered by the Toronto Club 
to the St. George's Club, on the recent visit of the latter to Canada. This 
is anerror; for on the Thursday, the day fixed for the game, a very hand- 
some collation was prepared by Mr. Boulton, one of the Club, of which the 
St. George’s Club were invited to partake, but they declined. As regards the 
dinner on Friday, that was prepared expressly to do honour to the New York 
visitors; the invitations, we understood, were sent very late ; but how late we 
donot know. This arose from the embarrassment and the doubt the ‘Toronto 
Club felt, whether the second invitation would not be declined also, and not 
from any desire to offer an affront to the strangers. The membeis vf tnat 
Club are gentlemen, and incapable of the act attributed to them. We were 
in Toronto during that week, and heard the leading membersexpress regret at 
the difference that had occurred relative to the terms for playing the match. 
All expressed their deep sense of the kindness they received from the St. 
George’s Club when in New York last September, and manifested a sincere 
desire to reciprocate and return the hospitality. We volunteer these remarks 
because we know them to be correct, and because those gentlemen are not 
here to answer for themselves. 

We repeat the assertion that nothing was further from the intention of the 
Toronto gentlemen than to offer any wilful or gratuitous affront to their visi- 
torsfrom New York. 

*,* The Toronto Colonist is somewhat in error in regard to our persona} 
movements, vnimportant as they are. We assure our friend and contempo- 
rary that we went to Toronto on our own private business, and not to report 
the expected Cricket match. The Albion is not a sporting paper, neither is its 
editor a sportsman, or even a cricketer; and it is scarcely prubable that he 
would have performed a journey of 500 miles, to report the details of an affair 
he does not profess to understand. 

Had the match taken place, and any ofthe gentlemen engaged furnished us 
with a proper report thereof, as it is highly probable they would have done, 
we should most readily and cheerfully have given it insertion in our columns, 
as, indeed, we should in regard to any matter in which our friends, eabscribers, 





and the public generally are interested, 
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ina very interesting and sketchy description of the town of 


Saugerties 
copied into our paper of last week, from the Boston Transcript, it is stated 
that Mr, A. Barclay, the British Consul at this port, is native born here, 
This isan error, Mr. Barclay is, by birth, a subject of Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria. 

Her Majesty's Minister, the Right Hon. Richant Pacenham, is here on a 
short excursion to the north ; and returns to-day, we believe, to Washington. 


Lord Eldon.—We commence to-day the re-publication of a notice of the 
Life ot Lorp Etron, a name dear to every Englishman who loves his coun- 
try and her institutions, ‘The extract we now give relates merely to the strug- 
gles of hisearly life. Those which will follow have allusion to the prominent 
part he acted during the unhappy illness of George ILL, the Queen's trial, 
the passage of Catholic Emancipation, and the Reform Bill. 


A new Conservative Journal has just made its appearance at Toronto, 
called the ‘ British Canadian.” It is conducted by Messrs. Watson and Stan- 
ton, and fights under the motto of “ British Connexion.” kt is a handsome 
sheet, well filled, and the editorials are written with great spirit, and with a 
good knowledge of the politics of the country, 

That liberal and enlightened prelate, Bishop Doane of New Jersey, has 
recently paid a visit with his ‘amily, to Toronto, and passed two days with 
the Lord Bishop of that diocese, at his beautiful residence, on the margin of 
Lake Oniario, — 

Lodgings upon the English Plan.—We have omitied to state that the Lir- 
ingston Howse at South Brooklyn, kept by Mr. Baxter, is conducted upon the 
London plan, where apartments of one of more room, can be obtained with 
the comforts and privacy oi a separate table, Mr. Baxter keeps excellent 
servants and good cooks; and persons occupying his apartments can have 
their meals prepared in any siyle and atany hour, The terms are very mo- 
derate, ‘The situation is most healthy and convenient, commanding a view 
of New York Bay and being cuntiguous to the Ferry, 





*.* Our readers will find a slashing article to-day, on the politics of Cana- 
da, copied from the London Argus and Age. 


NEW WORKS. 

The Social History of Great Britain, during the reigns of the Stuarts, begin- 
ning with the 17th century——being the period of settling the United States ; 
with numerous engravings and music. By William Goodman. Two vols. 
Printed by W. H. Colyer, No. 5 Hague Street, New York. 

In a former notice of this work, the authorship was attributed by some mis- 
take to William Goodwin, in place of William Goodman, as above. 

The Wandering Jew. —Ma. Wixcnesten has already issued two numbers 
of a translation of Sue's new work, We have previously adverted to the is- 
sue from the office of Le Courrier de Etats Unis, of one number in the origina, 
French, and now perceive that the publication in French will be continued 
simultaneously from that office, and by Mr. Winchester. By the bye, in 
glancing through the first number of the translation, one or two very inaccu- 
rate translations caught our eye : for instance, the French cry of Help! help! 
“A moi, a moi,” is translated literally, “ To me, to me;" and the French 
word regegner, is also rendered literally “regained,” in a sense where it evi- 
dently means “returned to.” Our friend, the translator, will pardon our al- 
lusion to these blemishes, evidently the effect of too much haste ; he owes it 
to his own reputation to be more carefulin future, Speaking of translations 
one of the best we have seen for a long time is that of Sh/ling's Autohuography 
issued by the Hanrers’, All the peculiar charm of the diction in German is 
preserved in the English, though not a trace is to be found in it of the source 
whence it comes. 

Mr. Winchester has also issued Mr. James’ ArraA Neil, which has already 
appeared in numbers in an English periodical. There is very litle original- 
ily in the characters, though the narrative possesses all the interest which 
marks the productions of Mr. James’ pen. 

Morse’s Geography —Harvens,—We sincerely believe this is the best book 
of the kind for schools, that has been published. The maps, too, which are 
engraved by the hew cerographic process, are extremely clear and distine!.— 
We confidently recommend it to the notice of all teachers, 

*,* The Harpers have issued Nos, 14 and 15 of “ Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,’ 

We have before us No, 19 of Mr. Hewett’s charming edition of Shakespeare's 
Plays, often betore noticed. It contains a portion of Romeo and Juliet—and 
as usual, the illustrations are numerous and beautiful, 

Essays on the Principles of Morality, By John Dimond, Co..ins Baorunas 
anv Co., New York. 

A reprint of an English work of high repute, extremely cheap, the price be. 
ing but 50 cents, while the English edition costs 21 shillings sterling. The 
object of the publishers in giving an edition to the American people, is to dis- 
seminate more widely right views of the Christian’s moral obligation, The 
importance of having sound views of our moral, social, and political rights, 
cannot be too highly estimated; and it is hoped that the diffusion of a work, 
so ably exposing the laxity of many dangerous popular notions and practices, 
and the sophistry by which these are upheld, may prove of great utility, 


THE DRAMA, 


Nipio’s.— Mitchell has not found it necessary to produce any special nov- 
elty during the present week ; the Yellow Dwari, with his stock favourites, 
having proved sufficiently attractive—or rather, we may with more propriety 
say, that Niblo’s audiences are becoming more familiarized to the entertain- 
ments provided for them this season, and are entering into the spirit of ther 
with the same zest with which they have in former seasons crowded to the 
feats of the Ravels, or the more recherche presentations of French Opera. 

On Monday Mitchell produces an operatic skeich called, “ The Spirit of 
ihe Rhine,” the music by Loder, and some charming scenery, by Bengough. 
We understand that there are two scenes, painted in this artist's best style-— 
the subjects, sunlight and moonlight ; they are described to us as being perfect 
gems otf the pictorial art. 

Bowray ‘Tneatre.—The grand national spectacle of Putnam! or The 
Iron Son of '76, was produced on Monday evening, to one of the most crowd- 
ed Houses of the season, and met with complete success, [t has been repeated 
every nigh) during the week, to literally overflowing Houses. We consider 
this piece to be one of the best original productions Hamblin has produced, 
during the present season. Many of the leading incidents of Putnam's lite, 
as well as other stirring events connected with his history, have been skillfully 
interwoven into the action of the Drama, and produce, with the aid of the usual 
Melo-Dramatic accompaniments, an effective and very graphic picture of 
the times. 

Scott, as the Indian Chief Oneactah, adds greatly to the general effect of the 
piece. [tis an excellent personation of the true stage Indian, clusely resem- 
bling the model Forrest has so completely identified as his own in Metamora, 
and ifthe on dif is true that Mr. Forrest is shortly to cast aside the Buskin 
for the Senatorial Toga—we know of no living actorto whom he could so 
appropriately bequeath his Last of the Wampanoags to, as Mr. Scott. 

The comedy part of the Drama is confided to Hadaway, who personales a 
timorous tailor, and Davenport, who figures as a valorous Yankee Captain— 
bop characters are but mere sketches, but are admirably brought out by the 
actors. Hadaway isa veritable ninth part of a man—and Davenport is, as 
usual, a perfect specimen of the Yankee as represented by modern Dramatists ; 
by the way, Davenport is one of Mr. Hamblin’s most successful transplan- 
tations—versatile, and judicious in his acting—he excels in a varied line of 
characters, that are always in demand at this House, 

Milner as the Hero, hits off the dashing eccentric character of Putnam 
very happily, and fperforms the, daring feat of the, leap of the Horse Neck 
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in a style of fearless intrepidity, that draws down reiterated plaudits nightly. 
Mr. Vache as General Washingion, is perhaps too stiffin his carriage, to 
periectly embody the commanding ¢ignity of that great man, bat he dresses 
the part well, and is more than respectable in the delineation. 1 is a delicate 
task to embody Washington on the stage. 

The ladies are not very prominent. Mrs. Phillips is correct and interest- 
ing as the Indian girl, Violetah, and Mrs Stickney is quite at home as the 
Virago, spouse of the tailor. Too much praise cannot be awarded to the get- 
ting up of this piece. The scenery is correct and appropriate—the famous 
Jeap of Putnam down the rocky steps of Horse Neck, is a graphic specimen 
of scenic effect, for which this house is proverbially famous—the descent 
js literally from the top of the Theatre, 150 feet in height, and is really a 
beautiful eflort of the scene painter and the machinist combined. 

Cuatuam Tueatar.—Dnaverna is determined not to be outdone by bis 
more ambitious rival—and consequently he produced a version of Patnam, 
different from the Bowery copy, yet embracing similar incidents, embodying, 
of course, the terrific leap of the Horse Neck. Mr. W. G, Jones represents 
the Hero, but we must object to his converting Putnam, into a regular Melo 
Dramatic Brigand, for such he is in Mr. Jones’s hands. Winans as Josh. 
Jenkins, keeps the audience in a roar with his yankeeisms, and the other char- 
acters aie respectable, but we cannot predict any great run for the piece. It is 
hastily put on the stage, and has not the intrinsic merit of the Bowery repre- 
sentation. An original American comedy is announced to be in preparation 
at this house, written by a member of the New York Bar. 

Patmo’s.—This elegant Temple, erected under such favourable anspices, 
is becoming a house of contention with adventurous managers. Report gives 

it to our old favourite Richings. Other sources say,that Miss Cushman, 
with a host of the greatest talent, now inthe country, is about to open it as a 
cheap Theatre. We trust that this :eport is incorrect. We should regret to 
sve the double desecration of the highest talent and this beautiful Theatre 
presented to the public at reduced prices. 
CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

On Monday, August 5th, was published atthe Avsion Orrice, No. 3 Bar- 
clay st’eet, No. 24 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contents or No. XXIV.—Two Days in Birmingham—The Death 
Blanket—Facts about the Chinese—Beau Brammeli—The Royal Navy of 
France—A New Explanation of Old Superstitions—Guano—The Bridge of 
Sighs—New Diving-Bell. 

‘The re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street; and is furnished to subscribers 

at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed 
covers] 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 


—— 





TO SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE FAMILIES. 
LANGUAGES AND MUSIC. 
FOREIGN Gentieman who has taught for a number of yearsthe French and Ger. 
man languages, and the Piano Forte, and Flute, would like to find occupation 
He can give such excelleut city references as would intreduce him to his employers as 
an estimable and successful teacher Address French Piano player, 
Atthe Albion Office. Staugl0d 


LARGE AND WELL FURNISHED ROOMS, — 


ITH, or without Breakfast and Tea, may be obtained in a private family at 75 
Spring-street, 3d door east of Broadway ab3taugi0 


TO LANDED PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 


PERSON of respectability from England, who thoroughly understands the pr ac- 
tical Working of Farming, is desirous of undertaking the inanagement of a Farm 
to any extent, within the United States of America. He would prefer one that would be 
likely hereafter to be sold, having friends that woull join him in the uodertakin g. 
The subscriber is a married man, and his wife would be competent toteach young 
Ladies the fashionable elements of Education (if required.) 
Letters addressed * A B,” ‘o the care of the Editor of the Old Countryman, No. 3 
Barclay-street, wi!l meet with immediate attention. auglod 


CRICKET CHALLENGE, 
T areguiar meeting of the ST. GEORGE'S CRICKET CLUB of New York, held 
on the Sth August, 1844, it was 

Resolved, That this Club will play any ELEVEN PLAY ERSIN CANADA, a Matc h 
at Cricket on the ground of the St, George's Ciub in New York, at any time previo us 
to the J0th September next; and if desired, for any sum from $100 to $1000. The 

Maich to consist of two Innings each. SAMUEL NICHOLS, 

Secretary of St. George’s C.C. abltaug 10 


ee —--- 
CRICKET CHALLENGE. e 
‘PME TORONTO CLUB AND GROUND hereby challenge any “ ELEVEN,” now 
resident within the United States of America, to play a Match at Cricket, as a 
friendly trial of skill 
Said Match to consist of a single game of two innings each, and to come off on the To- 
ronto Ground, memrey € Sept. 23d, 1844, the week following the Niagara Races. 
KF Acceptance to be signified in writing to the Secretary, so as to reach him at To 
rooto not later than September 7th, 1844. By order G, A. PHILLPOTTS, 
Toronto, Aug. Ist, 1844.) Secretary T. CC. 
P.S. [tis not the usage of the Club to play for wagers : but. if desired, a Toronto 
gentleman is ready to accept deis ov Lhe event tothe extent of Two Hundred Guineas. 
abMaugld Sat 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. 


Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty 
Hibernia, .. 2.2. .2 0. - esse eens eceeeceeesCaptain Alexander Ryne. 


—_—— 











_— — ed 


Caledonia,..... a twwwceceweceess-e-Captain Edward G. Lott. 
ABER, 2000 scccccccccnesses Captain Wilham Harrison. 
IEEE cwancosecguecsbeveseqsescvccscces Captain John Hewitt, 


Columbia,........ + eeewesssseeeeCaptain C,H. E. Judkins. 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows : 
From Boston. From Liverpoo). 
Caledonia,...... LMG <icccen REBUN IMR, 604<6 6 cave cddnecntesensese — 
MORE, 20... AITIBOM, cocecc. « BODROMDOF BGG, 00 cccccccccccccccccceces August 4th 
EL Gwecs CUE Saccencd UNE: BIUNG Gcde ied ccdvoccdetdndecsdecsi Aug. W%th 
These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats. For 


freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr,, Agent, No, 3 Wall-strect. 
New York, August 10th, 1844. 





MRS. GREEN'S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 
No. 386 Broadway, East side, between White and Walker streets, New York. 
J Tey hb ay mew “reed under the most respectable patronage ,{for the purpose of supply 
} ing families with faithful Domestic Servants , 
Young women of respectability arriving in this country, supplied with the best o 
situations . 
Hours of business rom 7 o'clock, A.M., till 4o'clock, P.M 


GOVERNESS WANTED. 
A‘ accomplished Lady of refined manners is wanted to finish the educatiop of one 
+1 young lady, and to undertake the entire charge and instruction of two others, 10 
and 5 years of age. A thorough knowledge of French, Music. and Drawing, with the 
usual English branches, will be required. She will have the assistance of some mas 
ters, An Episcopalian of pious disposition, one who has had experience, and can take 
maternal Care, and give maternal advice, would be preferred. To such a comfortable 
and a permanent home is offered. 
References of the most unexceptionable character will be expected 
Letters, post-paid, addressed * CLERICUS, at the Office of the Albion, No. 3 Ba 
clay-street, will meet with attention. The situation will not be filled for one mont” 
in order to afford opportunity for applications from a distance. ab4étju29n° 
PRIVATE EDUCATION. 
A Gentleman of a liberal education, an A.M, whose life has been devoted to literary 
-™ pursuits, proposes to educate in New York or Brookivn,a limited number of pu 
pils, either for the Universities or fur Mercantile life. The number to be received is 
small, and the design is to impart a sound English and Classical education, with a 
close attention to a distunct and correct Eloc ution 
Please address ‘ R, Box 70, Lower Post-Office,’ which will insure an interview, and 
an explanation of the plan of education and the terms 
he system will be similar to that adopted in England, and arrangements will be 
made to commence after the Holidays. References are offered to the Rev. Dr. Berrian, 
Rector of Trinity, and to othere of the highest respectability. abt3tjy20 
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TO EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS, MAKING 
REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, SCOTI AND, & IRELAND 


r-t> for any amount, on all the Branches of the Provincial Bank, Ireland, and 
the Nauonal Bank, Scotland, can be obtained o( 


RICH'D BELL & 
91 WM McLACHLAN, 
6and 7 Dorr’s Buildiogs, Hanover-street 
o> Also, BILLS on the Bank of British North America, London, and the Branches 
n Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia. and Newf yundland abttiv27ocim 
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MARINE PAVILION, —ROCKAW AY, L.I 





HIS unrivalled Sea-Bathing Establishment is now fast filling up for the Seasor 
A six horse coach leaves the Pavilion every mor ata 1arte past seve f 
berailroad at Jamaica, by w ) passengers reach the city at half-past eiebt. The 
same coach returns from Jamaica ata o sarter before five, reaching Rockaway i yn 
hour and fifiy minutes from Brooklyn - Slee 5 te: Machine 
A coach and four also runs from the half * nine tr , " 
from the P wage oat ¢ r ‘s* nine train to Rockaway, and returns 
from the Pavilion at half-past three, and reach 


m the ty al Rall-past five 
HM’ RAM CRANSTON abt3jv27 






JNO. W. 8. HOWS, 


PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed to 308 Bowery. between Bleecker and Houston-streets. June 8 


MR. J. W. 8. HOWS, PROFESSOR: OF ELOCUTION. 


St his friends and the pub'ic, that be bas been induced to appropriate a 
poop oy. his time to the instruction of Private Pupils,on the following 
terms, payable in advance — ‘ 

‘or &@ course of Twenty Lessons for a cape Pupil,.... 
a @  ceetebaences MED | eve 


x o * saeee o0sus ban oe three “ 


bad 4 cewecescccccfOUl OF MOTE ..00----cceeccece 


Application may be made persooal'y or by letter, at Mr. Hows’s Rooms, 308 Bowery 
we Sones nad aonsiea-ctrests. New York, June 7th, 1544. ab3ty 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
$6] Broadway, entrance in 

Warren Street. 

Confines his Practiceto 

DISEASES a THE EYB 























a 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 








CLASS TEACHING. 

R. BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of the Flute) has opened two 
M classes, of five pupils in each class. There will be a junior Class for beginners, 
and another for those who have made some progress on the instrument. The list for 
names will be found at Messrs. Firth & Hali’s, Messrs. Atwill’s, Hewitt’s, Millets 
Chambers & Gordon’s Music Stores. Terms moderate. feb 24 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Gentleman called on Mr. Nath. Willis, at the office of the Boston Recorder. about 
a year ago, Who Was making inquiries tor a young man by the name of Jobn 8. 
Freeman. The gentieman is supposed to be an Englishman, and a merchant in this 
city: if he will forward a line to Mr. John Wilson of Boston, Mass., he can obtain the 
desired information. 3tocabaug? — 








STATE OF NEW YORK, 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 1, 1844. 
To the Sheriff of the City ana County of New York: 


SIR—Notice is hereby given that at the next General Election, to be held on the Tues- 
day succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to be 
evected, to wit: 

A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this state. 

Thirty-six Klectors of President and Vice President of the United States. 

Four Canal Commissioners : 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District.to supply the vacancy which wi'l accrue 
by the expiration of the term of service of John B. Scott, on the last day of December 
next 

A Representative in the 29th Congress of the United States, for the Third Congres- 
sional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wardsof said city and county ; 
also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fou th District, consisting of the 
6th, 7th, loth and 13th Wards of the said city and county ; also, a Representative in 
the said Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of the Sth, 9th and 14th W ards of 
said city and county ; and also a Represewtative in the said Congress for the Sizth 
Congressional District, consisting of the 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th and 17th Wards of the 
said city and county of New York. 

Also the following county officers, to wit * 13 Members of Assembly. é 

Yours, respectfuily, 8. YCUNG, Secretary of State. 





SITERIFF’S OFFICE, 
New York, August 5th, 1844. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re- 

quirements of the Statute in such case made and —_,. WM JONES, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

IL? All the publie Newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each 
week until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same so that 
they may be laid before the Boaid of Supervisors and passed for payment. 

See Revised Statutes, vol. Ist, chap. 6th, ttle $d, article 3d. part Ist, page 140. 

New York, August 7th, 1544. aug7abocl5t 

SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
EMOVED from Second street to 80 Spring-street. Patroni8ed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their protessional 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this cour try and made solely by 7 : 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80 Spring-street, near Broadway, New York. 

IL? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 

“ [have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho. {ts construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable Some of my friends whom | have mu- 
ulated inform me that they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 
3mJ18t Professor of Surgery, University of New York. 


SEA-BATHING AT LONG BRANCH. 


RS. SAYRES, widow of the late Obadiah Sayres, who established and kept the Ho- 
tel at Long Branch for near twenty years, has now opened there a Private Board- 
ing House, distant about six hundred yards from the ocean, where visitors will be ac- 
commodated, and where they may depend upon finding all the comforts of a private 
dwelling, an excellent table and attentive servants. 
Carriages are provided to carry the ladies vo bathe. 





are waiting to convey passengers to Loug Branch. Stabjune29 
OR SALE—A SET OF THE ‘ ALBION’ FROM THE YEAR 1842, IN GOOD CUN- 
dition, the property of a gentleman about leaving this country. 
July 13 I Apply at this Office. 








WEST POINT HOTEL. 
RIDER ,informs the friends of Cadets and the Public generally, that he will con 


visitors. 

F. R. avails himself of this opportunity of thanking the friends of Cadets and the 
Public generally, for the very liberal patronage he has received during the three years 
he has kept the above establishmeot. and assures them that nothing will be wanting 
on his part to merita continuance of their support. The house has been greatly im- 
proved, and re-furnished in the most approved style. 

West Point, N. Y., May 15th, 1544. 

GREAT ATTRACTION.; 
HE Eccaleobion, or 'Egg-Hatching machine, 1s now in successful operation at 285 
Broadway, ae the sar Hotel, and the public have an opportunity of 
witnessing one of the most curious and micresting phenomena in nature. Fresh and 
perfect eggs of any description from thore of the smallest eongster to those of the larg- 
est of the feathered tnbe,can be hatched through the eno OF heat generated by warm 
water, which in this machine is made to supersede the necessary incubatory process 
of the parent bird. Physicians, medical students, and gentlemen of science will find 
this subject fraught with uncommon interest. Parents and Guaidians of youth desi 
rous that their charge should behold this secret-workitg of an Almighty Hand will 
lave an allowance made according to the numbers daxitted. Price of admission 
wenty-five cents j WMoc&ab 


6tmay25 








ASHBURTON SAUUE. 

PICURES and other good judges, have decided tnat the above condiment is far 

Superior to any imported Sauce. Gentlemen who have travelled over Europe, 

haye also asserted the Ashburton as unequalled in flavour and gout to any they have 
uséd either in England, France, or Italy. 

OSBORN & TONE, the proprietors, continue to receive the most flattering approva 
from the most eminent men in the United States, for which they take this opporwnity 
of returning their most grateful thanks. , . 

To be obtained retail at J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway ; and at best 
amily Groceries. Wholesale of MARTIN BENNETT 195 Front-street. 


TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, NEW YORK. 
HE subscriber announces tothe public, that after an absence of two seasons, he has 
resumed the direction of the Hotel atthe above place. The house has been tho- 
roughly refurnished and put in complete order, and he trusts by his attention to the com- 
fort of his guests to merit a return of the patronage so liberally bestowed on him in for- 
mer vears M. MOORE abfittjune 22 





_ 


wishing to forward money to their friends, can obtain the same, eit) er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directious in sums ot 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 

o any amount, payable at sight, without aiscount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, andat 
~ town in England, Scotiand, and Wales. 

his is a desirable and safe method of remitting funds to parties r 
Britain or reland, as itprecludesiossby mai! 
Printed lists of the various towns or vw} ich dratts are given, can e suppli 
Mar. ll-a & oc tf S. J. SV) VFSTER. 22 W all-st..and |30Broadway. 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 
_—— Royal Mail Steamships Acadia and Caledonia will leave Boston for the above 
ports as follows, viz. : 
Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Esq., Commander, on Friday, August, 16th, 1844. 
Acadia, Wm. Harrison, Esq., Commander, on Sunday, Sept. Ist. 
Passage to Liverpool $120. To Halifax $20. 
Apply to b. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. 


esiding in Grea 











UNION LINE HAVRE PACKETS. 
To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre or the Ist Sth 
and 24th of each month, as follows, viz. : 6 












Ships. Masters. Days of Seiing Som New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 
Areo, C.Anthony,jr, (April §, Aug. 8, Dec. §iMay 24, Sept.24, Jan, 24 
Francois Ist, A.C.Ainsworth, ‘ 16, ** 16, “ J6MJune 1, Oct. 1, Fed ji 
Ville de Lyon, Stoddard, 6284, * 84, 88 gat ts 8 * 8 w« @ 
Albany, Watson, May 5, Sept. &, Jan. 8] “* 94, * 94, « gg 
Silvie de Grasse, Thompson, ** 616, * #16, “ 16luly 1, Nov. 1, Marché 
Louis Ph pe. J. Castoff, nn, * 86, “o4) se — 8, ” ] 
Duch d’Orleavs, A.Richardson, June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} ** 24, “ 4, “ 9% 
Sully. W.C. Edgar, - ee * ** 16fAug. 1, Dec. 1, April } 
Burgundy, J.A.Wotton,| “ 94, “* 94, “og oF gi aw Rg 
Emerald, Howe, March 8, July 8, Nov. 8s] “ @& « 24, “ 94 
Zurich, }. Johnston, Jr.,) “* 16, “ 1, ‘ 16)May 1, Sep. [, Jan. 8 
lowa, Lines . 8, “* 8 “Ge G@ 2 g = | 
These vesse!s are a} ofthe first classand ably commanded, with superior and elecar 
sccommodations for passengers, compris 5 4ui tha tay Seragutred for comfort an 
mvenience 


The price ofpassaget 


) Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, whish wil! be furnishec 
y the Steward on boa 


d, when required, at reasonable prices 
FOX & LIVINGSTON, 2@ By 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46S 








“iD-Si. 





e tinue to keep open the House throughout the year for the accommodation of | N.S. Liverpool 


[REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Persous 


NEW YOK AND LIVERPUGL PACKETS.—NEW PLA Nn 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets *+t 
have a for their sailing from each port on tne lat, tate Liverpoot 


every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz and th of 
Ships. Captains. Daysof Sailing from New Days of Sailip, f 
York. Liverpooi® Tom 

Patrick Henry, J.C.Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6Aug. 21, Dec. 21 
Virginian, Allen, “It, “ BM, DM) + 96) se gg? APrilm 
Montezuma, A.B. Lowber, “16, “ 16, ‘ 15\Sept. 1, Jan, | “ % 
Hottunguer, Bursley, “a = Oe aS ee ho May | 
Ros7ius, J. Collins, “6. *§  « eg PS 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, Avril 1| “* 16, 46° “lt 
independence, Nye, OF is te a ap 6 ae” yg 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, ‘i. , a oe ee ee 
New York, Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, ‘* 160ct. 1, Feb. 1’ 38 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “si, * S, © SI @ 0 6° eNe, 
Siddons, Cobb, “ 96, * 96, + SMe a a8 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. 1,Jan. 1, May 1) ** 16, j,” « ll 
Ashburton, H. Huttleson, “* 6, ‘* 6, “1,6 9 , 
S. Whitney, Thopmpson, “an, $ Bb, AN 96) te gg? 
Yorkshire. Bailey, “16, ‘* 16, ** 16,\Nov. 1, March }’ J % 
@ of the West, Woodhouse, “312 “ gi. « 2) egw ig ty i 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “ 26, “* 26, “ as tear \ é 
Cambridge. Barstow, Oet. 3, Feb. 1, June 3} * 16, «* je yi it 
G. Washington, F. P_ Alien, — ie Sn ° “916 9 « 
United States, Britton, ae oe ee Se a. aoe %) «2 
England, artiett, “16, “ 16, te. c. 1, April |! 
Rochester, Britton, =p en SEL | Nee A om a’ Aus. t 
Garrick, rask, A. Ait Wins eee ee 
Oxferd, A.J. Rathbone, Nov.1,March 1, July !, “ 16, « < iM 


. | Weel i 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of cha 
and experience. Their cabin accommodations are ali that can be desired jp 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every descripne 
Stores 0: the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered of 

Price of passage to Liverpool, ............ $100. w. 
“ “ from “ to New York, . £25. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire. Englan? 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, n'y “™ 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Livernoo|’ 
Agentsforships S. Whitney, Virgiman. United States. anc Semuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIf&, N.Y. 
tap chine — : T. a" SANDS & eh 
ents for ships Patric enry, Inde ence, George asnhinglon and 
wes ‘ ee GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO. N.Y. eeutten, 
: CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpoo), 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY @ Co. Livernoe). 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpoo}. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. = 


TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
Thisline of packets wi)l hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named , sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, ang 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— : 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New}: Days of Sailine from 
York. London, 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17,0¢, 1 
Northumberland,R. Griswold, “10, “°° 30, we ea ia, oe oO, AN 
Gladiator, Britton, * 20, ™ 20, “ 20 March 7, July 7, Noy. + 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) ** 17, * (47, «py 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ 30, ‘* 10, eh. ek FE Ee 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,| * 20, “ 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. ¢ 
Victoria, (new) E.E. Morgan, |March}, July 1, Nov. 1) ‘* 17, % 17, «fy 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, oh ~*~ “10 a7, * 7," @ 
Hendrick 4udsonG. Moore, 20, “ 20, _‘* 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jans 
Prinee Albert, W.S.Sebor, (‘Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) ** 17, * 17, « Jy 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | “ 10, * 10, +. 8 BS. a te 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, “om, * 3, ** 20iJune 7, € i. 7, Feb ¢ 





These ships are all of the nrstclass, and are -emmandea by able and experience¢ 
navigators. Great care will be taken that tle Beds, Wines. Stores, &c., are of the 
best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, withoy 
wines and liquors. Neither tbe captains nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signed therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELIL.MINTURN & Co..78 South st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) = 


HE Shipsofthis Line will hereafterleave New York on theIst,and Ravre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

istJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Get, 
Ist Feb, June and Oct.St. Nicholas, new J B. Pell,master,l6thMarch July,and Noe 
IstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee. 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jas. 
The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed combining allthat may bere 
quiredfercomfort. The price ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers wil! be supplied 
witLevery requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fe 
these vessels willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,freefrom any othert hantheexpev- 

sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 

RONNAFFE& Co.. Agents, liavre 








Steamboats ply daily from the City to the Ocean House and the Banks, where stages DT 


THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York on the 2)th, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Montk 


Ships. Captains. jtons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y.| Days from Liverpool. 
New ry ey of Woodhouse 1200 May 21, Sept. 21, Jan, 2! July 6, Nov. 6, Marché 


Ship Rochester Britton 850/Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2i/Aug. 6, Dec. 6, April € 
N.S. Hottinguer |Bursley 1050) July 21, Nov. 21, Mch 2!\Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 6 
[Eldridge |1150/Aug.21, Dec. 21, Apr. 2)|Oct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 
These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of eack 
month from Liverpool 
Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 
Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Laaing are signed thereto 


For freight or passage apply to 
. a - we WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—ort 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 


CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1S44. 
J le Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to Te 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows - 

The Steamer America, Captain Twohy, wili 'eave Rochester for Torontw, touckine 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, aud other intermediate ports [weather permitting), every Mor- 
day, Wednesday. and Friday, at 8 a M. 

The Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, «direct, every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M 

STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON 

The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at haif-past 4. 

Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &c., Torone 
andHamilton, every Thursday evening at 6o’clock. _ . att 

Wiilleave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Satu rday at 2 P.M. . 


DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays EXCEPTED.) 
SETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, 
ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hupe 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, 


Apr.22 —1 yr 











BOY BIN 0 oc aos cccaccccscccnseccccconscccces Capt. ELMSLEY, 
CY OF TORONTO. 6. sc cssccedsccciessseess. Capt, F. DICE, 
PRON DILARA., .ccnnnctinsandecenses sekinal Capt. COLCLE®GH, 


SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON: 
SOVEREIGN— Every Monday and Thursday, at Noon ; 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday. at Noon 
FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Eve:y Monday and Thursday Evenings, at 8 o'clock; 
SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 8 o’clock ; al 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wednesday and Saturday Evenings, at § o'clock. - 
Steamers arrive daily at Toronto from Hamilton and Niagara, i time for the an 
Boats to Kingston. ~ 
Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, as 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered and ngewe 
: for. as received by them or their Agents. 
; Royal Mali Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 16th May, 1844. 
june 2—2m. 


| CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO" NDLAND. 
TOTES collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits &r 
l on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in the Provinces at 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM Mac LACHLA® 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Busiding* reat 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America in ——. 
Quebec, Kingston, and Toronte ; St. John and Frederickton, New-Brunswics, 7 . 
Nova Scotia and St. Johns.N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange 
York. May 25th. 


a J > ¥ , - -ReaT 
TEAM RETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL —The Steamship GRE “ 
WESTERN. B. Matthews ,Commander, returns to the Liverpool and pew SS ses 

tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who has been her chief ofmer: © 

since she was iaunched, and she is appoimted tosail as follows — 

FROM NEW YORE. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d_ 
Saturday, Seprember Mth Saturday, August 17th | 
Saturday, November 9th Saturday, October 12th 

Fare from New York to Liverpoo! $120, and $5 Ste Wi rd’sf ees . PS 
Her cargo space having becn € arged, she can [ake 350 tons of freight. 











ante4. 
08 


For freight or passage, hence to Liverpool, spriyt is - unet? 
RICHARD RVIN, 98 Front-street 3 








PUPLISHED BY 
JOHN S. BARTLETT, M.D —PROPRIETOR 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
t the Office of the Albion, No. 3 Barcley’street, NewYork, and forwarded by ne 
mails of that day to the different States of this Continent 





